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ADVERTISEME NT. 


Tus ſubject of the following 
little piece is not a work of fancy. 
The Author ſaw the worthy Catherine 
Aglebert at Spa three years ago, and 
learnt the hiſtory from the poor blind 
woman herſelf: All the particulars of 
this Comedy are ſtrictly true; even 
the name of the woman, the names 
of her children, and the profeſſion of 
her huſband are preſerved. It is 
likewiſe true, that an Engliſn Lady 
who was at that time in Spa, behaved 
very generouſly to that reſpectable 
family. 
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THE PERSONS. 


Mas. AGLEBERT, the wife of a Shoemaker. 
JENNET, 

MARY, Mrs. Aglebert's daughters, 
Lounsa, J 

GOTO, a blind woman: 

LADY SEYMOUR, an Engliſh Lady. 
FELICIA, a French Lady. 

FATHER ANTHONY a Caputhin Friar. 


The Scene is at the Water of Spa. 
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BLIND WOMAN OF SPA, 


A 
COME D v. 


_—_—————————————————_ 
Le Conquerant eſt craint, le Sage eſt eſtime, 


Mais le Bienfaiſant charme, & lui ſeul eſt aime. 
VoLTAIRE, 


OO ———_— {YE 
SCENE FIRST. 
The Stage repreſents a walk. 


MRS. AGLEBERT, JENNET. 


M RS. Aglebert, [holding a bundle.} | Let 
us ſtop a little, the weather 1s ſo fine — 
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Je v. We are almoſt at home, mother, and if 
you will give me-leave, I will carry the bundle 
which encumbers you. 

Mrs. AdL. No, no, it is too heavy. It is our 
proviſion for to-morrow and Sunday. 


Jen. There is nothing but potatoes! — 
Mrs. Ac. Well, Jennet ? 


Jen. For theſe eighteen months we have had 
no other food but potatoes. 


Mrs. AGL. My child, when people are 
poor 

Jex. You was not ſo eighteen months ago 
mother ? We made ſuch good bread and pies, 
and cakes. — 

Mrs. Ac L. Ah, if you knew my reaſons !— 


But Jennet, you are too young to comprehend 


theſe things. | 
N. Too young! I am almoſt fifteen. 
rs. Ac L. Your heart is good, and I will tell 


you all one of theſe days. 


Jex. Ah mother! tell me now. — 

Mrs. Ac. Huſh, I hear a noiſe, here are 
ſome ladies coming. 

Jen, Ha, mother! 

Mrs. As L. What is the matter) 

JE N. It is ſhe ; it is the lady that gave my 


ſiſters and I, our new gowns. 


Mrs. Ac. Did you not go and thank her this 
morning ? | | 
Je v. Yes, mother. 
Mrs. Ac L. Now let us begone ! and the rather 
as our poor blind girl Goto has not had a walk 
to-day, and I dare ſay is in expectation of your 
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coming. Come, you ſhall lead her to the Ca- 
puchin garden, where I will join you when my 
work is done. Come then. 

Jen. I will follow you, mother. [Mrs. Ag- 
lebert goes before, Jennet ſlackens her pace. 
Lady Seymour and Felicia paſs by her, without 
obſerving her. Jennet looks at Felicia, and fays,] 
She did not ſee me; I am ſorry for it, becauſe 
I greatly love her. [She runs to overtake her 
mother, ] 


SCENE u. 


LADY SEYMOUR, FELICIA. 


L. Sr v. There is no moving a ſtep in this place 
without meeting ſome unhappy wretches It 
grieves me to the heart. | | 
' Fer. You have ſuch ſenſibility I- beſides, I 
think in general the Engliſh women are more 
compaſſionate than we; they have leſs whim, 
leſs coquetry; and coquetry ſtifles and deſtroys 
every worthy ſentiment. 

L. Sr V. What you ſaid juſt now reminds me 
of an incident with which I was ſtruck this 
morning. You know the Viſcounteſs Roſelle ? 

Fer. A little. 

L. Sg v. I met her about two hours ago in 
the ſquare; there was a poor old lame beggar 
aſked her for charity, and told her his family 
were dying for want and hunger. The Viſ- 
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counteſs hearkened to him with compaſſion, 


and pulling her purſe out of her pocket. was 
going to give it to him ; when unfortunately a 
83 with caps and feathers to ſell, drew near. 

e opened the band-box, and the Viſcoun- 
teſs no longer heard the complaint of the old 
man, but with coldneſs and inattention. How- 
ever, to get rid of him, ſhe threw him a trifle, 
2 purchaſed the whole contents of the band- 

x. | 

Fer. I am ſure your Ladyſhip relieved the 
old man. | 

L. Sz v. Hear me to the end. The poor man 
picked up the money, exclaiming: My wife and 
my children ſhall not die this day ! Theſe few 
words. kindled ſome emotions in the heart of 
the Viſcounteſs which is naturally good and hu- 
mane; ſhe called back the old man, and after 
a moment's reflexion, ſaid to the perſon with 
whom ſhe had been dealing, you may charge 
me more for theſe things I have juſt now taken, 
but you muſt give me credit ; the propoſal was 
accepted, and the purſe given to the unhappy 
old man, whoſe joy and ſurpriſe had almoſt 
made him expire at the feet of his benefaQreſs. 
Seated under a tree and concealed by the cover- 
ed walk, I could eaſily attend to this intereſting 
ſcene, which has furniſhed me with abundant 
matter for reflexion. . 

Fe L. You ſhould take a journey to Paris, and 
ſince you are fond of making reflexions, we will 
ſupply you with many other ſubjects. You will 
there ſee for inſtauce, that we value ourſelves 
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on imitating you in every thing, except one, I 
mean benevolence. We carry all your faſhions 
to the extreme, we take to your cuſtoms and 
manners ; but we have not yet adopted that ge- 
nerous cuſtom univerſally eſtabliſned with you, 
to raĩſe ſubſcriptions for encouraging merit, or 
relieving the diſtreſſed. | 

L. SE v. So you mimic rather than imitate us, 
ſince you make no mention of what renders us 
truly valuable ; and by overdoing our cuſtoms 
and manners, you turn us into ridicule. 

Fr L. I hope in time you will communicate 
ſome of your virtues to us, as you have already 
given us your manners. But, my lady, to conti- 
nue this converſation more at our eaſe, will you 
go to the mountain where we ſhall find ſhade? — 

L. Sg v. I cannot, for I muſt wait the coming 
of a perſon whom I appointed to meet me here. 

Fer. Will your buſineſs delay you long? 

L. Se v. No, I have but one word to fay. 
Ha, here he comes! 

Fr L. So, it is Father Anthony! I can gueſs 
the motive for ſuch an appointment. You want 
to be informed where you can beſt do a generous 
action, and for ſuch a purpoſe the venerable 
Father Anthony is worthy of your confidence, 
Farewell, my Lady, I ſhall expect you on the 
mountain. 

L. SE V. Where ſhall I find you? 

Fer. In the little temple. 

L. SE v. I will be with you in a quarter of an 
hour. | 

[Felicia goes out.] 
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. THE BLIND WOMAN 
SCENE Ill 


Lady SEYMOUR, Father ANTHONY, 


L. Sey. Poor Father Anthony, with how 
much pain he walks; what a pity he is ſo old, 
he has an excellent heart Good day to you, 
F oor Anthony; I have been waiting for you 
an hour, 


F. Ax r. [a noſegay in his hand.] I did not 


care to leave home without a little noſegay for 
pr Ladyſhip, and I had not a role : but at 
aſt one of our brothers gave me a couple.— 
Theſe carnations however are from my own 
garden. 

L. Sg v. They are very fine. 

F. Ax r. O, as to carnations I fear no body — 
without boaſting I have the fineſt carnations ! 
but my Lady you have not been to ſee my Gar- 
den ſince I have had carnations in blow 

L. Se v. I will certainly go, But in your 
public garden there is always ſuch a number of 
people, and I am ſo unſociable.— But, Father 
Anthony, let us talk of our affairs. Have you 


found out a family for me that are very poor, 


and very worthy ? 


F. Au r. I have found one—Ah! my Lady I 


have found a treaſure :— a woman, her huſband, 


bve children, and in ſuch want! 
L. SE V. What employment is the huſband ? 


F. Ax r. He is a ſhoemaker, and his wife makes 


O F A. 13 
liner: z but ſhe is a woman of ſuch piety and vir» 
tue. She is the daughter of a ſchool-maſter ; 
ſhe reads and writes; ſhe has had an education 
for Jaer ſtation in life. Then if you knew the 
cha11ty of which theſe people are capable, and 
the good they have done. Ah, my Lady, they 


7 rich ly deſerve your ſiſty guineas. 

l, L. SE SV. You give me great pleaſure, Father; 

1, — -well 12— 

u F. Ant. O, it is a long hiſtory. In the firſt 
place the huſband's name is Aglebert.— But will 

.£ E Bo to his houſe - you muſt witneſs it to be- 

Jy teve all. 

it L. Se v. Hear me, father; come back to this 

— place in two hours, and we will go together to 

n 


theſe good people, bnt in the mean time tell me 
their hiſtory in two words. 
F. Ant. In two words !—Tt would take me 


— three quarters of an hour for the bare preamble 
! and vrhat is more, I never could tell any thing 
in two words. a : 
5 L. SE v. So I find. Well, father, farewell till 
che evening. I hear peop'e coming towards us, 
£ and vre ſhall be interrupted. 
r F. Ant. And for my part, I have ſome little 
u buſineſs; but I will be here with you by 
* ſeveri. 

L. Szy. You will find me here. Farewell, 
I Father Anthony. 


F. Ax r. [makes ſome ſteps and returns.] 
My L ady, you will come and ſee my carnations 
won't von ? | 
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L. Sev. Yes, Father Anthony, I promiſe you, 


vou may depend upon it. 


F. Ax r. O they are the worthieſt people! 

L. Sg V. Who, your carnations? 

F. Ax r. No, I was ſpeaking of the worthy 
Agleberts. It is a family of God. [He moves 
ſome ſteps, turns back, and ſpeaks with an air 
of confidence] Then I have one variegated red 
and white ; 'tis a non-ſuch in Spa. 

L. Sey. I will certainly go and fee it to- 
morrow. EY 

F. Ax r. ſin going out.] Farewell, my Lady; 
what a worthy action you are going to do this 
evening! — [He goes out.] | 

L. Sr v. The Agleberts and the carnations 
make extraordinary confuſion in his brain. To 
relieve the poor, and cultivate his flowers, 
make the ſum of his pleaſures and his happi- 
neſs. The greateſt virtues are always accom- 
panied with the moſt ſimple defires. But I muſt 
g9 1 find Felicia. — Ha, what a ſweet pretty 
9 1 1— : 
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SCENE IV. 


LADY SEYMOUR, JENNET, GOTO, 
MARY. | 


Jew. [leading Goto to the bottom of the 
ſtage, where ſhe ſtops and fits down. Mary 


her filter comes forward to look at Lady Sey- 
mour.} 


Many. No, it is not ſhe. | 
L. Sv. flobking at her.] She is charming. 


Ns — Come hither my little dear; what are you 
Fo looking for? 

IS, Max v. [making a courtſey.] It is that 
pt- I took you for a very good Lady, and who is 
m- likewiſe very amiable, and I find I am miſ- 
uſt taken. | 

tty L SXV. But perhaps I am good too, as well 

as your lady. | a 


M v. [ſhaking her head.] Oh!——_ 
L. Se v. You do not believe 1t ? | 

- Mar. y. The Lady gave me a gown. 
L. Sxy. O, that is another affair. —Is that it 

you have now? * 
Man v. Yes, madam, and then I have a fine 

cap which I ſhall wear on Sunday. And my 
er Jennet, and my fiſter Louiſa have new 

gowns, BEE, | 
L. Sr v. And all from the good Lady? 
Mazy. Yes, indeed. 1 
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L. SE V. What is her name? 

Ma x. I never ſaw her till this morning, and 
I have forgot her name, but ſhe is a Frene h lady, 
and lodges at the Prince Eugene. 

L. Sg v. O tis Felicia.—And are your: fiſters 
as pretty as you? | 

Maxv. There is Jennet below. 

L. Se v. That young girl who fits knit ting? 

Max v. Ves, that is the. 

L. SE V. Who is that with her? 

Max v. It is Goto, our blind woman. 

L. Sr v. Who is your blind woman? 

Mary. Marry our blind woman, as my mo- 
ther calls her, whom we walk with, antl lead 
about, As to me, I have only led her theſe 
three months, becauſe I was too little, arid ſtill 
I am not allowed to lead her in the ſtre:ts for 
fear of the crowd. 

L. SE v. She is ſurely one of your rela tions? 

Mak v. Yes, a relation very poſſibly. I don't 
know, but my mother loves her as mach as ſhe 

oves us; for ſhe ſometimes calls her, her fixth 
child. | 

L. Sx v. It is very right to take care off rela- 
tions, eſpecially when they are infirm, -M hat is 
your name ? 

Maxx. 1 at your ſervice. 

L. Se v. Well, Mary, come and ſee ine to- 


morrow morning. I live upon the terrace at the 
large white houſe, and bring your blind vroman 
with you, I ſhall be very glad to be acquainted 
with her, 

Max v. O Goto is a very good girl. 


id 
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L. Sz v. Farewell, Mary, till to-morrow. 
| [She goes our. 


STTENEY: 


MARY, JENNET, GOTO. 


Mary. Here is another good Lady— III 
lay a wager ſhe will have a gown made for 
Goto; ſhe loves blind people, I fee that.—I 
am very glad of it. I ſhall keep my pretty 
apron, but if it had not been for this, I would 
have given it to Goto. — Ah; there they 
come.—'They want to know what the lady ſaid 

Jen. Mary, tell us who that fine lady is, that 
was talking with you ? 

Max v. Is the not a pretty lady? She lives 
upon the terrace ; I ſhall go there to-morrow 
and lead Goto with me. 

Ir x. Not alone, there are too many ſtreets. 

Maxy. Yes to be ſure, and in the ſtreets 
too. The fine lady ſaid I was tall enough to 
Co that. She knows theſe things very well, 
perhaps, | : 

- Goro. Mary, you are not ſtrong enough to 
ſupport me. 

Max. O, to be ſure - but it is becauſe you 
love Jennet better than me that is not fair. 

Goro. Alasl my children, I love you equally; 
rou are all fo charitable ! i 
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Je v. Well, Mary, I will only lead Goto 
through the ſtreets without entering the lady's 
houſe. 

Mary. No, no, you ſhall come in with us: 
don't be uneaſy ; but going along the road, Goto 
ſhall likewiſe lean upon me. 2 her promiſe 
me that, and I ſhall be ſatisfied, 

Goro. Yes, Mary, yes, my gicl.— Poor dears, 
God will bleſs you all. 

Maxy. By the by, Goto, are you our rela- 
tion? The lady aſked me, and I did not know 
what anſwer to make. 

GoTo, Alas l I am nothing to you, and I 
owe you every thing But heaven will reward 

ou. 
5 Max v. What is it then you owe us, Goto ?— 
Is it, that it is a trouble to us to take care of 
you ! It is with ſuch good will. O! I wiſhT 
was but big enough to dreſs, ſerve, and lead you, 
like my mother and Jennet. _ 

Jen. [low to Mary.] Hold your tongue, you 
vex her ; I believe ſhe is crying. 

Max v. [going to the other fide of Goto, tak- 
ing her by the hand.] Goto, my dear Goto, 
have I ſaid any thing that gives you pain? Are 
you offended ? 

GoTo. On the contrary my dear children, 
your good hearts make me forget all my ſor- 
rows. 

Max v. O! We are very happy then. But I 
hear my mother's voice, it is the and Louiſa, 
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SCENE Vi. 


MARY, JENNET, GOTO, Mrs. AGLE- 
BERT, LOUISA. 


Mrs. Act. There they are.—Jenhet, we 
were looking for you; come, it is time to go 
home. x 

Je x. O mother, allow us to work here half 
an hour longer. 

Mrs. Ac L. Very well, I have no objection. 
Mary, go and fetch my wheel, and bring ſome 
work for yourſelf at he ſame time. 

[May goes out. 


Lov. And for me, mother? 
Mrs. AcL. You ſhall ſtay with Goto, in caſe 
the wants any thing ; you ſhall execute her com- 
miſſions. You muſt accuſtom yourſelf to be of 
uſe as well as your ſiſters. Come let us fit down. 
[She draws a form and fits down; ſhe takes 
Goto by the hand and places her between herſelf 
and Jennet.] 
Lov. ſto Jennet.] Siſter, give me your place, 
I muſt be there to ſerve Goto. | 
Mrs. Ac L. Sit down on the ground by her. 
Lov. With all my heart. [She places herſelf 
upon her knees at Goto's feet.] 
Jen. Mother, there is your wheel. [Mary 
gives her mother the wheel, who begins imme- 


diately to ſpin: Jennet Knits 3 Mary fits upon a 
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large ſtone in the corner near the form, by the 
ſide of her mother, and hems a handkerchief; 
and Louiſa takes ſome violets out of the pocket 
of her apron to make a noſegay.] 
Mrs. Ac L. [after a ſhort filence.] Mary, is 
your father come home ? | 
Mazy. No, mother. , 
| Jex. Is he not gone to the capuchin convent? 
rs. Act. Yes, to ſpeak with Father An- 


thony, | 

M ty. O, Father Anthony has fine carnati- 
ons | 

Lov. lerying.] Ah Goto, you have thrown 
down all my violets by your turning, on the 
ground. 

Goro. Forgive me, my dear child.—T could 
not ſee them. 

Lov. [till crying, My God, my violets. — 

Mrs. Ag. What is the matter, little girl? 

Lov. Marry, the has thrown down all my 
- Violets. So ſhe may gather them up, and that 
too. [She throws away the noſegay ſhe had 
begun, in a paſſion.] | 

Ko O fy, Louiſa. 

Mrs. A6L. Louiſa, come hither. [Louiſa riſes, 
and Mrs. Aglebert takes her between her knees.] 
Louiſa, are you angry with Goto? 

Lov. Yes, ſhe has thrown down my violets. 

Mrs. Act. We ſhall talk of that by and by, 
but in the firſt place, take my wheel and carry 
it home. 

Lov. With all my heart, mother,—O, it is 
too heavy, I cannot even lift it. 


— 
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Mrs. AL. Well, Louiſa, I will no longer love 


you, ſince yon cannot carry my wheel. 
| Lov. ſcrving.] But mother, 1 have not 
; ſtrength ; is it my fault? 

Mrs. ACL. So you think Iam wrong to de- 
; fire it? 

Lov. Yes, mother, you are wrong. And then 
you know very well that I am too little to carry 
that great ugly wheel, . 

Mrs. AG... It is very true I know it ; but don't 


you likewiſe know that Goto is blind? Can ſhe 1 
. ſee your flowers, and can ſhe help you to gather | 
them up ? | 
a Lov. Well, I was wrong to cry, and to be 
- provoked with her. 
Mrs. Ac L. Is ſhe not ſufficiently unhappy, 
| poor gir], not to ſee; to be blind from her birth? 


Goro, [taking Mrs. Aglebert by the hand.] 
Ah! Mrs. Aglebert, Iam not unhappy ; ao, your 
goodneſs, your charity. 
4 Mrs. Ac t.. Don't ſpeak of that, my dear girl. 
t — Hear me, * os if you do not look upon 
| Goto as your ſiſter, I will no longer look upon 

you as my child. | 


Lov. I love Goto very well, but however, 


, ſhe is not my ſiſter. 
] Mrs. Ac L. It pleaſed God to make this poor 
girl fall quite helpleſs into my hands; was it 
. not to ſay to me, there is a ſixth child which I 
, give you? | 
4 Jew. O yes, juſt the ſame thing. 
Max v. I likewiſe can conceive that, 


8 Mrs. Ac L. And Louiſa too will be able to 
cConceive it in time: goodneſs of heart muſt come 
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with reaſon. My dear children, there is no ſuch 
thing as content, without a good heart; I re- 
= it to you, and defire you will remember it. 

our father and I have worked hard, and have 
had a great deal of trouble, but by always do- 
ing our duty, life paſſes ſmoothly ; and then one 
good action conſoles us for ten years of toil and 
vexation. - 

Maxy. Mother, I think I hear Tome ladie 
coming. 

Mrs. Act. Very well, let us be gone. 

Jen. Mother, mother, it is the French Lady. 

Mrs. AG 1. No matter, let us go home. Come, 
put back the bench. [ They al riſe. ] 


SCENE VII. 


MARY, JENNET, GOTO, LOUISA, Mrs: 
AGLEBERT. Lady SEYMOUR, FELICIA. 


L. Sev. Father Anthony is not yet come.— 
Ha! there are the young girls, of whom we 
were juſt now ſpeaking: 

FEL. [to Jennet.] Is that your mother? 

Mrs. As t. [making a courteſy.] Yes, madam 
—and I propoſed to go to-morrow to thank 
you, madam, for your goodneſs to my children 
rm I have been ſo buſy yeſterday and to- 

Fx L. This blind girl is one of your family, 
nd doubt? 
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Mrs. Ac L. No, madam. 

Go ro. No, but it is the ſame thing. 

Mes. AdL. Jennet, take my wheel. Let us 
go, leſt we diſturb the ladies. 

LS v. I beg you will not go away. I have 


ſomething to ſay to you. [low to Felicia.] She 


ſeems to dread our queſtions about the blind 
woman. It is ſomewhat ſingular. 

Fer. [low to Lady Seymour.} I made the 
ſame remark. {Aloud to Mrs Aglebert.] What 
is your ſituation in life, your buſineſs? 

Mrs. AcL. I ſpin and make linen. 

L. Sr v. And is your work ſufficient to ſup- 


port your family ? 


Mrs. Ac L. Yes, madam, we have wherewithal 
to live. | 

Fer,. That day however when I met your 
daughters on Annette and Lubin's hill, I was 
equally ſtruck with the poverty which was evi- 
dent from their dreſs, and with their charming 
figures. And you yourſelf don't ſeem to be in a 
more proſperous ſtate. 

Mrs. As L. It is true we are not rich, but we 
are content. | 

L. Se v. [toFelicia.} Does not ſhe intereſt vou? 

Fer. Beyond expreſſion.— [To Mrs. Agle- 
bert.] Vou — three charming little girls there 


[All the three courteſy.] Have you any more 
children? 6 
Mrs. AcL. I have two boys likewiſe, thank 
God. 
' Goto. And I, whom fhe entirely ſupports. — 
Mrs. Ac L. Ah G0to 
L. Se v. How? 
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Goro. It is to theſe worthy people I owe 
every thing, This family of Angels, lodge, feed, 
clothe and ſerve me, who am a poor infirm girl, 
frequently fick, and always uſeleſs I find in 
them a father, mother, brothers, ſiſters and 
ſervants, for they are all equally diſpoſed to do 
good offices, all equally good, equally charita- 
ble. Ah ladies, they are angels, real angels 
whom you ſee before you. 

FL. What, is it poſſible! -O Heavens! 

L. Se v. Surpriſe and compaſſion have ſtruck 


me motionleſs. 


Mrs. Ac. My God! what we have done, 
was ſo natural !-—Thiz good girl had no other 
reſource ; we could comfort and help her ; could 
it be poſſible to abandon her? 

Maxy. [ow to Jennet.] Why are theſe la- 
dies ſo very uneaſy at this? See, they are in tears. 

Jen. It is becauſe they are ſurpriſed at it; 
but however there is no reaſon. 


Fer. Be ſo good as to let us know the parti- 
culars of ſuch an affecting ſtory. 


L. SE V. [to Mrs. Aglebert.] How did this 
poor girl fall into your hands ? 

GoTo. We lodged in the ſame houſe, when 
an old aunt of mine, who took care of me, 
and upon whofe labour I ſubſiſted, happened 

to die, and with her, I loſt every means of 
ſupport. I fell ſick, and this dear good 
woman came to ſee me; the began by ſitting 
up with me, paying a doctor for me, making 
my drinks, in thort, ſerving me as my nurſe. 
Wen I recovered the took me home to her 
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houſe, where I have been treated theſe two 
pow as if I had been the eldeſt daughter of the 
family. 

F x [embracing Mrs. Aglebert.] O incom - 
parable woman, with ſuch a ſoul, into what a 
condition has your deſtiny placed you ? 

L. Sey. Let me too embrace her. 

Mrs. AG. Ladies, you make me aſhamed. — 

L. Se v. [to Mrs. Aglebert.] Tell us your 
name, that reſpectable name, which ſhall never 
be effaced from our remembrance. 

Mrs. AG. My name is Catharine Aglebert. 

L. Sev. Aglebert !—It is ſhe whom Father 
Anthony mentioned to me. Do jou know Fa- 
ther Anthony? : 

Mrs.AG1. Yes, madam, he came to our houſe 
this morning, and this evening has ſent for my 
but I don't know what he wants with 

im. 

Goro. I met him yeſterday at the Capuchin 
Gardens; he aſked me ſome queſtions, and I told 
him my whole ſtory. 

Fer. But how comes it that your ſtory is not 
known to all the people in Spa? How is it poſſi- 
ble that ſuch an inſtance of virtue and bene vo- 
lence ſhould remain unknown ? 

GoTo. Becauſe Mr. and Mrs. Aglebert have 
never mentioned it; beſides, I am frequently 
ſick, and of courſe confined to the houſe a part 
of the year, and Jennet, who takes care of me, 
leads me, by her mother's defire, to the walks 
which are the leaſt frequented ; and when 


ſhe obſerves people coming, ſhe leads me a 
Vor. II. C 
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different way. It is only when ſhe is greatly 
hurried with her work, that I am A, — to 
the garden of the Capuchins, which is near at 
hand, and that has only happened three or. four 
times. 

L. Sg v. [to Felicia. ] Here is virtue in all its 
luſtre, and we enjoy the inexpreſſible happineſs 
of diſcovering and contemplating it in all its pu- 
rity. Simple, ſublime, natural, without vanity; 
without oſtentation, and finding within itſelf, 
both its glory and its reward. 

Fer. Ah! who can ſee it in this light without 
paying their adorations? Who can look upon this 
woman without feeling a delightful emotion of 
reſpect and admiration ? 

Se v. And that conformity of diſpoſition, 
that general agreement for the good of the 
whole family! — And that girl, the affecting 
and, virtuous object of ſo many kindnefles, how 
ſhe expreſſes her gratitude, how ſhe is penetrat- 
ed with whatever ſhe ought to feel ! No, 
nothing is wanting to compleat the delightful 
picture. R 
' Maxy. O mother, I think I ſee Father An- 
thony. | | 

Lov, Iam glad of it, for he always gives me 
a violet. 

L. SE v. Stay, Mrs. Aglebert, and we will go 
home with you preſently. 

Mrs. As. 6 


SCENE VIII. 


MARY, JENNET, GOTO, LOUISA, Mrs. 
AGLEBERT, Lady SEYMOUR, FELICIA, 
FATHER ANTHONY. 


L. Sev. Come, Father Anthony, come, I 
fancy I have diſcovered the treaſure you ſpoke of 
to me, — 

F. Ax r. Juſt ſo, there they are; it is Mrs. 
* ere Well then, my Lady, you know her 

0 — | 
L. Sev. I know all. 5 
F. Au r. [to Mrs. Aglebert.] Mrs. the 00- 


learn to know and thank your ben actreſs. 


Lady Seymour wanted to give fifty guineas to 
the moſt worthy family in Spa, and her choice 
has fallen upon yours. 


3 raiſing her hands to Heaven.] O my 


Mrs. Act. Fifty guineas No, madam, 
it is too much; there are a number of worthy 
people in Spa, ſtill more needy than we. My 
neighbour Mrs. Savard is a worthy woman, and 
in ſuch miſery ! 

L. Sey. Very well, I will take care of Mrs. 
Savard, I promiſe you. — Father Anthony 
ſhall give you fifty guineas this night, and I 
will add a hundred more, as a portion for 
Jennet. Fe | 
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Mrs. Ac1.. O my Lady, it is too much—it is 
too much indeed. 

GoTo. O God! is it poſſible — O where is 
this good Lady, that I may embrice her knees? 
—]Jennet, where is ſhe ?—[]Jennet leads her to 
Lady Seymour's feet.] 

Fer. Poor girl, how affecting to ſee her !— 
And you, my Lady, you muſt be happy. 

Goro, [laying hold of Lady Seymour's robe.] 
Ts this ſhe ? 


L. Sx v. [reaching her hand to Goto.] Yes, 
my Girl! | 
GoTo, [throwing herſelf at her feet.] Ah 
madam, I will pray for you all the days of my 
ife. You have made the fortune of this re- 
IpeRable family, but you have done ſtill more 
for me. IT owe to you their content, and the 
only happineſs poor Goto can find upon earth, 
which is the knowledge of theſe worthy people 
being made as happy as they deſerve. I have 
nothing more to with, and now I can die ſatiſ- 


L. Se v. ſraiſing her up and embracing her.] 
O, I conceive your happineſs, and enjoy it with 
tranſport. 

Mrs. Ac. We ſhall join, madam, in our 
Prayers to heaven for you, while we live. 

Jen. O yes indeed. 

Maxy. And with all our hearts. 

Lov. And ] too. 

L. Se v. Pray then that it may preſerve to me 
a feeling heart; you prove to me that it is the 
moſt precious gift heaven can beſtow. 


; 
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F. Avr 


hall, where they are 'aying and dancing, but I 
will wager, the pleaſures o 


there, are 
now taſti 


ng. | 
FEL. How they are to be pitied, if the hap- 


pineſs we 

them J. 
L. Sev. 

Aglebert, 


Mrs. Act. Madam, you are very good, but 


we live ſo 
L. Se v. 


pleaſure ſhall I enter that houſe, which contains 
ſuch virtuous inhabitants ! 

Mrs. Ac L. My God, Father Anthony, ſpeak 
for us: I am ſo ſurpriſed, ſo affected, I do not 
know how to expreſs himſelf, — ; 

F. AnT. Come, come, my Lady's heart can 
ſee into yours. But, Mrs. Aglebert, there i: one 
fayour you muſt obtain for me with my Lady ; 
it is to come and ſee my garden when ſhe leayes 


you. 


I will. 


F. AnT. My lady, you very well deſerve the 
fineſt carnation in the whole town, and you 


ſhall have 


Mrs. Ac L. If I durſt offer my arm to the 
ladies. 


L. Sa v. With all my heart, my dear Mrs. 


Aglebert. 
Mrs. A 
Goto, 


L. Sev. That is but juſt, and I promiſe you 


" is dy 29 
. My lady, I juſt now came paſt Vaux- 
the people who are 
not equal to thoſe you have been juſt 
have been enjoying is unknown to 


Come, let us go home with Mrs. 
I am impatient to ſee her huſband. — 


high ! 
Come and conduct us; with what 


it this night. 


GL; Jennet and Mary, take care of 
3 
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FE TL. Come, let us loſe no time, let us go to 
ſee the man who is worthy of ſuch a wife and 
ſuch children. [They go out with Father An- 
thony: Goto and the three little girls let them 
go on before.] | 

GoTo. May God beſtow his richeſt bleſſings 
on that good lady ! 

Mazy. How amiable ſhe is! 

Lov. How beautiful ſhe is! 

Jen. Is it poſſible, to be ſo good and not be 
beautiful—— Now they are paſt—come let us 


follow them—O my father, how happy ihall 1 
be to witneſs. his joy! | 


THE END. 
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THE PERSONS. 


ROSINA, 95 
Siſters. 
 AMELIA, 


ZELIS, a Friend of Roſina and Amelia 
COLIN, the Gardener. 


The Scene is in a Houſe in the Country. 
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A COMEDY, 


SCENE FIRST. ? 


The ſtage repreſents a garden, 


[The curtain riſes ; Amelia is ſeen near a tree, 
holding a dove in her boſom ; Roſina holds 
a baſket of flowers, and in reverie ſeems to 
look attentively at her ſiſter ; the is leaning 
againſt an orange tree; which Colin waters. }] 


Rosi, [after a ſhort filence.] 


8 HE thinks of nothing but her dove — 
Ame, Poor little dove, how it leans upon my 
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boſom ! How gentle and quiet it is ] How! 
love it. [She kiffes it.] 
Ros. [ſhrugging up her ſhoulders.] How 
affecting 
Ame. Colin, have you put ſeed and water in 
the dove cot? 
Cor. Yes, miſs — | 
Aut. Here, carry my dove there, but take 
care you do not hurt it !— Softly then, you will 
cruſh it there, very well, gently, ſo.— Wait, 
Colin; let me take my leave of it !— [She 
kiſſes and careſſes it again.] Charming little 
creature ! Go, then * [Colin goes with 
the dove. ] | 


SCENE Il. 


ROSINA, AMELIA, 


Ros. Truly, ſiſter, I am yery much ſurpriſed 
to ſee one of your age give up all her time to 
fondling a bird ! [frog 
Aux. But I don't find fault with your paſſion 
= flowers ; why do you laugh ar me and my 

ove, Roflina ? —— 

Ros. There is a great difference! Flowers are 
nothing but a ſubje& of amuſement to me, but 
row melancholy turtle is an object of the moſt 
lively, tender affection to you. 

Ame. Moſt lively — tender ! —what folly! 


1 2 


a Sad 


v! 


me great pleaſure to ſee her! 
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— But after all, is not a gentle, ſenſible dove a 
more intereſting ſubject than a roſe ? 

Ros. For which reaſon I would ſacrifice ta 
you without reluctance, all my roſes, orange- 
trees, white lilac, and even the charming myrtle 
which Zelis gave me ; but you, Amelia, cannot 
reſolve to give your dove to-me. 

Ame, What do you intend by theſe reproach- 
es? How long, Roſina, have you doubted my 
friendſhip} Has it ever deceived you? 

Ros. O! I know what. -— | 

Ame. For my part, I do not underſtand what 
you would be at. 95 

Ros. Let us change the ſubje&. — Zelis 18 
expected to-day. 

Ame, After a fix months abſence, it will give 


Ros. O I do not doubt it, for if I muſt tell 
you my thoughts, you have never loved any thing 
ſo much as Zelis. 

Ame. [ſmiling.] Do you think fo, ſiſter ?— 

Ros. Yes, not even your dove. — 

Aw. I remember that formerly you was ſo 
unjuſt as to believe I preferred Zelis to you, 
but ſince ſhe has been abſent, you ſeemed to 


have got entirely. the better of that prejudice. 


me, ſiſter ? 

Ros. I ſhall never deceive you, Amelia - but 
I love you too well, not to be frequently uneaſy, 
agitated, and out of ſorts with myſelf. You 
ere my true and only friend, and I cannot bear 


When you aſſured me of it, did you deceive 


3 her. 
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that another ſhould ſhare with me in your confi- 
dence and affection. 

Ame. You deſerve both the one and the 
other, and you are my fiſter ; ſo that if Zelis 
were miſtreſs of all the good qualities which 
attach me to you, I ſhould ſtill love you better 


Ros. Becauſe I am your fiſter ! Ah, how cold 
that is! 

Ame. But do you ſet no value upon the 8 
ing bands by which we are united, thoſe ſacred 
ties of blood which make it our duty to love one 
another ? 

Ros. So you only love me becauſe it is a 
duty ? | | 

Aux. No, but that duty makes my affection 
more tender. 

Ros. O how differently we feel ! —but fome- 
body comes. 

Ame. Perhaps it is Zelis! 

Ros. Truly I think I hear her voice, 
ou. [runs to meet Zelis.) Ak! tis certuin- 

1e. 

f Ros. What joy! - What tranſpo:ts! —W hat 
more could ſhe do for me? - Well, I will con- 
ſtrain royſelf. 

[Amelia and Zelis return, having hold of each 
other by the arm.] 
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SCENE III. 


ROSINA, AMELIA, ZELIS. 


ZEL. Where is ſhe? | 
Ame. There the is. [Roſina advances ſome 
ſteps, Zelis runs to her and embraces her.] 
ZEL. Roſina, Amelia, how happy I am to 


find myſelf again with you! . 


Ros. I aflure you my heart ſhares in the 
pleaſure, ——— 
Ame. and Ros. We did not expect you till 

the evening. 

Zr. We came on without ſtopping. ——My 
mother was ſo impatient to ſee yours, for the - 
loves her as we love one another. While they 
are ſhut up together, let us chat at liberty: 
one has ſo many things to ſay after ſo long an 
abſence. | 3 

Ame. You will give us an account of your 
travels firſt. | 

ZI. That will be a ſubject for more than 
one converſation. 

Ros. How many leagues have you travel- 
led? ; | 

Ze1.. I have marked them down in my jour- 
nal, Let me ſee, I will tell you; ſtop From 
hence to Paris is forty leagues. Forty leagues to 
50. and forty leagues to return, make fourſoore 

eagues. | : | 


Ver, II. D 
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Ros. and Ame. together, You have travelled 


fourſcore leagues ? 


ZEL. juſt ſo much 
Ros. That 1s prodigious ! 
Ame. Fourlcore eagues in ſix months? you 
muſt bc very much fatigued ? 
Zr. No, not very much. 
Ros. Well then, let us talk a little of Paris. 
How did you like Paris? 
Z. . O, I found it very noiſy - a perpetual 
buſtle ! | 
Au. You have ſeen the Tuilleries, the 
opera ? | 
ZEL. Yes, but I don't like the opera, it is ſo 
warm ; and then one is ſhut up as if in a priſon. 
There are none but the young ladies who ſing 
and dance that have good places. 
Ros. And the Tuilleries -- They ſay it is a 
verv fine walk. | 
Zl.. No, not very fire. There are great 
walks quite ſtraight ; and a large round baſon 


2 


of dirty water !—And then not a ſingle flower. 
Only conceive, I looked a whole day for a violet, 


without being able to find a ſingle ſtalk. 

Ros. I like our willow walk upon the bank 
of the river better. : 

ZI. And ] too, I aſſure vou. 

Ame. Only ſee how travellers tell lies, with 
all their fine deſcriptions of the Tuilleries! — 

ZL. For my part, I tell you true, you may 
depend upon it, tlie pla e where we now are, 
is worth a thouſand of Paris. Here the air is ſo 
pure, ſo perfumed — the country to flowery, 
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ſo fmiling! — 1 was quite me'ancholy'at Paris; 
nothing but walls, and houſes, no verdure, even 
in June; ah, if you knew how'that grieves the 
heart ! 

Ros. I can eaſily conceive it. 

Ame. You will be very glad then to reviſit all 
our old walks ? 

ZEL. O, to-morrow I ſhall get up by day- 
break —— but where ſhall we go firſt. 

Ros. We will go to the meadow. 

ZEL. O, the meadow II ſhall jump there 
with all my heart.- Ah, I forgot to tell you---- 
It is forbidden to jump in the Tuilleries. 

Ame. and Ros. Indeed !- | 

ZEL. Yes, truly forbidden---You muſt walk 
there at a very ſlow pace, juſt ſo.---[She walks 
with a 1 gravity.] 

Ros. Ah, good heaven, what a country ! I 
hope I ſhall never go there 

Zul. O, you will find many more extraordi- 
na.y things, when I come to read my journal to 
you----You will there find the particulars of all 
my ſufferings. 

Awe. Ah, my God! 

Zl. And that from the very next day after 
my arrival at Paris. | 

Ros. How ſo? 

ZEL. The fi ſt day I had two teeth drawn, 
the nex', I h:d two thouſand papers put in my 
hair; the thi d, I had a pair of ſtays tried which 
{mothered me; and the eighth---Ah, that was 
a day of pumſhment indeed — 

Ant. Really, you alarm me! 


23:4 
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Zl. The eighth, they took me to a ball. 
Ros. Is that all; I had formed to myſelf a 
very delightful idea of a ball. 

EL. Good heaven, what a miſtake you have 
been in !---The preparation alone is ſufficientſto 
diſguſt one for ble -t you know what it 15 to 
dreſs for a ball, it is the moft painful, and at 
the ſame time, one of the moſt comical things 
in the world, : 

Ros. Well, tell us all about it. 
ZEL. For my part, I was charmed at the 
thoughts of going to a ball.----Alas! I did not 
know what it was. I had heard talk of dances 
and collations, I did not aſk for any thing 
better, and expected the day, of the haf with 


impatience; it came at laſt, and I was told 


that I was to be dreſſed in the habit of a ſhep- 
herdeſs. | 4 
Au. A ſhepherdeſfs ? the dreſs at leaſt was 
well choſen ; it muſt be convenient for dancing, 
 Zer.. Yes, convenient truly! They have a 
very droll idea of ſhepherdeſſes at Paris J; 
Firſt of all they began by fixing an enormous 
cuthion on my head,— | 
Ro L. A cuſhion ? - 
ZEL. Yes, they call it a tocque.----They fix 
this tocque with great pins as long as my arm; 
and then put upon it, Lord knows how much 
falſe hair. 
Ame. Falſe hair, and you have ſuch beautiful 
hair of your own? — 
ZEL. No matter for that, there muſt be falſe 
hair; they are ſo ſond of art, that they employ 
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it even when it is good ſor nothing, and fre- 
quently when it disfigures; in this manner, 
with their confounded He iſon * they made me 
a monſtrous head.----Over all was placed a 
great hat, and above the har, there were gauze 
and ribbons, and above the ribbons, a buſhel 
of flowers, and above the flowers half a dozen 
feathers, the ſhorteſt of them at leaſt two feet 
high.---- 

Ros. But have done, mv dear Zelis, you ex- 
aggerate ; how was it poſſible you had ſtrength 
to carry all this ?--- 

ZEL. Yet in this manner was I loaded ; I could ' 
neither move nor tun my head, for the leaſt 
motion made me loſe the ballance, and almoſt 
overſet me. - Afterwards they dreſſed me, they 
put on my new ſtays, which ſqueezed me fo I 
could not draw my breath ; they next put on a 
Confideration,---- 

Ame. A Conſideration ! what is that? 

ZEL. It is a kind of hoop filled with hair, 
made with iron and exceflively heavy? I was 
then drefſed in a robe covered with garlands, 
and in this condition was I led to the ball, 
when I was told : Take care not to rub off 
your rouge, nor ſpoil your head-drefs, or tum- 
ble vour cloaths, and enjoy the pleatures of the 


-place. 


Ros. Ah, poor wretched creature !----And 
could you dance ? 


— — — — 


— — — 


* Herifon is a Hedge-hog. 
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x. Alas! I could ſcarce walk. 
Aug. You were let looſe however at the ball. 
Zt. O, you are not there yet. I was ſeated 
on a bench, and ordered to wait there till ſome 
one ſhould come and aſk me to dance. I waited 
a long time, and logked ſo wretched and un- 
happy, that nobody could think I had the leaſt 
deſire to dance. I was aſked however at laſt ; 
but the place was taken, and I was obliged to 
retarn to my bench, | 

Ras: How is that; the place was taken? 

ZL. Ves truly; at theſe balls, the ladies who 
run the beſt, dance the moſt ; they go to keep 
their places. 

Ame. What, is there not places for every 
one. 
| Ros. Beſides, it is very-unpolite to prevent 
other people from dancing. | 

Zer. I met with ſome young ladies at the 
ball, who were much wav" than unpolite, for 
they were cruel ; they laughed at my ſuffering 
perplexed look; they ſtared at me from head 
ro foot, in a manner a very rude manner [| 
aſſure you; and then they laughed among them- 
ſelves, as if they would have ſplit their ſides. 

Ame. Ofye. What you have told us, I ſhould 
not in the leaſt have ſuſpected. 

ZEL, I was undoubtedly ridiculous, but as I 
appeared timid and aukward, ought they not, 
rather to have pitied and excuſed me ? 

Ros. Well, let them come here with their 
tocques, their conſiderations, their perriwigs and 
their rouge; I ſhall laugh at them in their turn, 
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and aſk them to run a race ; we ſhall ſee if they 
can 1 me, or if they can jump a ditch better 
than I. 

Ame. No, ſiſter, let us never imitate what we 
diſapprove ; to be the object of mockery is but a 
— cinns, by* it is a great one, to yield 
to ſuch a dangerous nclination, ſince it would 
prove that we can be unjuſt and cruel. 

Ros, But it 1s truly tragic, where to play the 
firſt part, one muſt be the perſon oppreſſed. 

Ame. Yes, but the oppreſſed in that caſe, are 
ſure of the favour of all good hearts ; do you 
reokon that nothing ? 

Ros. O no, for I would rather haye the ap- 
probation of Amelia, than the applauſe of all 
thoſe wicked little mifſes who laughed at the 
diſtreſsful fituation and aukward manner of 
Zelis. But come, finiſh the ſtory of your ball; 
did you dance at laſt ? 

Z, EL, My God no, the place was always taken, 
and I was very ſoon entirely abandoned by all the 
dancers, 

Ros. Poor girl! how you were to be pitied! 
And was the ball- room a fine place? 

ZL. By no means; and it was fo intolerably 
hot, that though I fat motionleſs upon my bench, 
| was as warm as if J had been dancing. 

Ame. And this is what is called t plea · 
ſure, entertainment — 8 a di 4 be- 
tween that and aur country balls upon the t 
Downs, where we are not ſmothered, 4— 
we dance as much as we pleaſe, and are ſo 
phearſul ——— a 
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Z L. OT am overjoyed to find myſelf here 
again ! But let us talk of our ſchemes for to- 
morrow ; I ſhall be very deſirous to go to the 
farm, there is ſuch excellent milk there. —B 
the by, how does my good mother Nicole do, 
is ſhe not grown old ? 

Ame. No, ſtill the ſame, always good hu- 
moured. 

Ze l. And the white lamb ſhe promiſed me; 

Ame. Alas l Zelis, it is dead. 

ZL. Ah my God ! — Well, I had ſuch a 
foreboding when I went away, don't you re- 
member? | 

Ros. Yes I remember. —But Nicole is rearing 
another for you. — 

ZEL. Roſina, have you plenty of flowers this 
year? 

Ros. The myrtle which you gave me is more 
beautiful than ever ; it was ſtruck with a North 
wind, and I was very apprehenſive about it for 
two days ; but thanks to the induſtry of Colin, 
it is perfectly recovered. 

Ze. Ah Colin! I ſhall be glad to ſee him. 

Ant. You will find him greatly grown. 

ZI. [to Amelia.] And the dovecote ? 

Ame. Ah Zelis, for theſe three months I have 
had a charming dove that makes me negle all 
my other birds ; it underſtands me, knows me, 
comes to me ;—and it 1s ſo pretty. 

Zer. White, P11 engage! 

AME, Yes.—— 

ZEL. With a black ring round its neck? -— 

Ame, Juſt ſo. ; 
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ZL. O, I die with impatience to ſee it. 

Ame. I will carry you to it now. 

ZEL. And it is fond of you? 

Ame. Moſt ſurpriſingly. 

Ze L. Take good care that you do not loſe it. 

Ame. I have not courage to cut its wings, 
and for that reaſon am apprehenſive. 


Ros. ſaſide.] A very intereſting converſation 


truly. 

2 v. Do you take it, when you go to walk?— 
8 Awe, I am abſent from it as little as poſſi» 

e. 

Ros. Would not any one think ſhe is talking 
of a friend? I can hold no longer. [She moyes 
ſome ſteps to go out.] , 

Aug. Where are you going, Roſina ? 


Ros, I am going for ſome flowers to give to 
Zelis, 


Ame. You will join us again at the dovecote, 
I ſhall go there with Zelis. 

Ros. Very well. [Afide.] I ſhall be there 
before them. [She goes out running.] 


SCENE IV. 
ZELIS, AMELIA. 


"TY [looking at Roſina as ſhe goes out} 


In what haſte ſhe leaves us ! —— t 1s ſhe 


about? 


Ame, I cannot ſay.—You know, Zelis, that 
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Roſina frequently has whims that cannot be ac- 
counted for: ſhe is good and tender hearted, 
but ſhe diſtracts and diſturbs herſelf almoſt al- 
ways without reaſon. 

ZEL. Yes, the has ſome ſingular ideas. She 
torments herſelf : for inſtance, ſhe loves you 
greatly, but it is not a right kind of love, for 
the does not place an entire confidence in you ; 
a mere nothing diſturbs and alarms her ; I be- 
heve it is what is called jealouſy. 

Ame. But I have told Roſina that the was the 
deareſt to me of all my friends. If ſhe queſtions 
my fincerity, how can ſhe ſtill love me? If ſhe 
believes me, how can ſhe be jealous?— In either 
caſe, I cannot underſtand her jealouſy. a 

Zr L. Becauſe you are reaſonable, and in this 
reſpect Roſina is not. | 

Ame. What can be done to cure her of this 
ſtrange humour? 

ZEL. I do not know, I am afraid it will be 
very difficult. | 

Ame. Let us go and find her. — But what 


does Colin want? ——— He looks as if he was 


ſcared. 


Sd CENE--V. 


ZELIS, AMELIA, COLIN. 


Ame, What do you want Colin ? 
Cor, Ah! miſs! a 
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Ame. What is the matter? 

Zr l. Say—W hat has happened? 

Cor. A ſad misfortune | 

Ame. Ah Heaven! my dove. 

Cor. It is loft. 

Ame. Ah, my God! 

Cor. I found the dovecote open and the dove 
one. 
F ZEL. Leave us, Colin. [Colin goes out.] My 
dear Amelia, I proteſt to you I am a thouſand 
times more grieved at the loſs of your dove, 
than for my white lamb. 

Ame. Ah, my poor little dove ! O, if you 
had but ſeen it. 

ZEL. Perhaps it may be recovered. 

Ame. I cannot flatter myſelf with that hope. 
—Ah, if I had cut its wings 

ZL. Alas, I thought of that but I durſt 
not mention 1:. 


S CEN E VI. 


Z ELIS, AMELIA, COLIN, ROSINA, 
holding a ſhut baſket. 


Ros. [ſtops at the bottom of the ſtage and 
ſays.] They are diſmayed. 

Ame. Don't I hear my ſiſter ? 

ZLEL. Yes, it is ſhe. 

Ame. Ah Roſina, my dove 
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Ros. I know your misfortune, and I ſee it is 
greater than I imagined, for you ſeem quite op- 
preſſed. 

Ame. What an ironical manner ?— Indeed, 
lifter ?—--when you were uneaſy about your 
myrtle, I did not laugh at you. 

Ros. [aſide.] That reproach ſtrikes me—] 
deſerve it? [She ſeems to think.] 


ZL. You are unjuſt, Amelia; Rofina loves 


u, and therefore muſt ſhare in all your griefs; 
ave not I been weeping for the loſs of your 
dove, and can the friendſhip of Roſina be leſs 
tender ? | 
Ame. Dear Roſina, have I afflited you? 1 
pray you forgive me. | 
. [aſide]. My perplexity increaſes !—— 
ah ! what have I done? 
Ame. Come and embrace me, my dear ſiſter 
but, ſay, what is the matter with you ? 
Ros. {embracing her.] Amelia. 
Ame. Well? 


Ros. [in confufion.] If you recover your dove, 


will you be ſatisfied ? 
Ame. What, do you know any thing of it ? 
Ros. [Kill confuſed.] No, it is a ſimple queſ- 
tion. 

Zr L. That queſtion ſurpriſes me—— Rofina, 
you look down, you are ſtruck dumb. — Ah! the 
dove is not loſt, you know where it is. 

Ame. What do you fay, Zelis! Can you ima- 
gine my ſiſter capable of wiſhing to afflict me, 
to make a ſport of my diſtreſs, and to diſſemble 
with me? No, Roſina has à feeling heart; ſhe 
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is ſometimes unreaſonable; but ſhe is as candid 
as ſhe is feeling; I know her heart, and I cannot 
ſuſpe@ her.. 
Zz L. Let her juſtify herſelf then !— but ſee 
how ſhe bluſhes | O what a guilty look ! 
Aux. Siſter, what is the meaning of this con- 


Ros. O my dear Amelia ! [ſhe weeps.} 
Aus. Roſfina—what is become of my dove ? 


do not conceal it from me. 


Ze. Roſina has ſtolen it, that is plain, 

Au. Siſter, you are ſilent. 

Zz TL. I will anſwer for her The hiftory 
of the dove is written on her forehead. Roſina 
was jealous of the dove ; ſhe has ſtolen and ſhut 
up her rival. ' 

Ame. Roſina ! 

Ros. Ah Siſter ! what ſhall I fay to you ; 
Zelis has gueſſed it Ves, I have your dove. 
J intended however to reſtore It to you but 
I will not attempt to excuſe myſelf. I fee my 


whole fault; I have given you uneaſineſs, I have 


deceived you, I am ungrateful and fooliſh ; in 
ſhort, I do not deſerve the friendſhip of Amelia. 
You will no longer love any one but Zelis, I 
muſt expect it---I ſhall die at the thoughts of it, 
that is certain Ah Siſter, at leaſt grant me 
your pity. 

Ame, Thou dear unjuſt friend! 

Ros. What! you ſtill love me? 

ZEL. [laughing.] Yes next to me, you ſhal! 
de Amelia's deareſt friend. 

Vor. II. | E 
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Ros. Ah Zelis ; What cruel and bitter plea- 
ſantry! 

ZEL. On this ſubject I believe you will think 
none agreeable. 

Ame. Do not torment her any more; but | 
cannot recover from my ſurprize you jealous 
Rofina, and of What? of a bird? 

ZL. She was jealous of me when we were 
together, and in my abſence, it was thrown upon 
the poor dove. She would have been jealous 
of good Mother Nicole, or indeed of any thing; 
. for I obſerve that the jealous, to give themſelves 

up to their whims, have no need of pretences or 
reaſonable cauſes. 

Ros: Alas! ſhe is right. 

Ame. What Roſina, could you think I loved 
my dove better than you ? 

Ros. O no----bnt engaged all your atten- 
tion, you talked of it inceſſantly. 

Awe. You are inconceivable ; if I ſuffer, you 
ſuffer with me ; when my hand was wounded 
yeſterday with the thorn, you ſhed rears ; why 
then cannot you likewiſe partake in my plea- 
ſures? 

Ros. Theſe ridiculous whims are corrected 
ſor life, at leaſt I hope ſo. Your mildneſs, your 
| reaſon, but more particularly your f-jendfhip, 

have at laſt ſhewn me the exceſs of my folly--- 
Come, fiſter, come and find your dove, it is near 
ar hand, in the little thicket of roſes, 

Ame, I ſhall not take it again, I give it to 
vou, Rofina, keep it, and may the hand that be- 
ſlows it, make it more dear to you. 
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Ros. Ah ſiſter----how I ſhall love it from 
kenceforth ! 


ZEL. Yes, but take care that Amelia in her 
turn does not become jealous 


Ros. Ah, I wiſh to heaven 

ZEL. See how ſhe corrects herſelf !----She 
has been juſt now praiſing your reaſon, but in 
the bottom of her heart, the wiſhes to ſee you 
partake in her folly. 

Ame. No, no, Roſina has too good an under- 
ſtanding, not to be ſenſible, that the, whole de- 
—_ oes the length of diſtruſt, 1s a torment to 
he 1f and offers a mortal injury to the object 
that 1s the occaſion of it. Think of it, my dear 
Roſina, and repeat to yourſelf every day, that 


friendſhip cannot exiſt without eſteem and con- 
fidence. 
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THE PERSONS. 


CECILIA, a young Novice. 

CALISTA, another youn 8 Novice, her Friend. 

Taz ABBESS. | 

Mother WINNIFRED, Treaſurer, 

Siſter ANGELICA, attendant on the turning 
box. 

Siſter ROSALIA, a young Nun, 

Miſs St. FIRMIN, Cecilia's eldeſt ſiſter. 


The Scene is in a Country Convent. 
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SCENE FIRST. 


The ABBESS, MOTHER WINNIFRED, 


ABBESS. 


Ys S, mother, I have placed all my confi- 
dence in you, and it is only with you that I can 
ſpeak freely. 

M. Wix. My attachment is well known to 


* it is of long Landing, 
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ABB. Mother Winnifred, I want to talk with 
you a little ; I am told the two young people 
who are to take the vows to-morrow, are ſick ; 
that would delay the ceremony ; poſitively, 1 
will not allow it. 

M. Wix. You are very right, madam; the eve 
of ſuch a day, it ought not to be ſuffered. 

ABB. Theſe are. a ſort of things that do not 
admit of delays.---I have ſeen ſo many recant at 
the very inſtant, 

M. Win. 'The novitiate ſhonld be ſhortened; 
a year, is too long; a great many ideas paſs 
through a young head in the courſe of a year. 
[She laughs.] ha, ha, ha. 

ABR. Ah, mother Winnifred, you ſtill have 
charming {pirits.----But 1 am of your opinion, 
that if the novitiate was only fix months, vie 
ſhould have many more nuns. 

M. WII. How comes it that government ne- 
glects it What are they employed about? 

Anz. Leave that to me, I will preſent a me- 
morial upon the ſubject. 

M. Wix. If you carry your poin“, it will be 
a great ſaving for us, and a good deal of mone/ 
beſide. : 

Azz. How ? 

M. Win. And all the {weet-meats, chocolate, 
coffee, and tea, which is given to the Novice--- 
Every nun has had her ſhare for a year----n 
this caſe ſhe would have it but fix months; 
no bad change. [She laughs again.] ha, ha, 
ha, ha.—— 

Ass. Mother Winnifred, you are very foolith 
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[She laughs in coughing, There is nobody 
but you makes me laugh. But, let us talk of 
theſe young girls; what is the matter with 
them ? 


M. W 1s. Cecilia ſeems to have been crying 
all night, her eyes are ſwelled like my fiſt, but 
the does not complain, ſhe is content to be filent; 
as to Califta, ſhe is not quite ſo melancholy, 
but you know ſhe 1s naturally giddy, lively, and 
fling ; the ſays ſhe has a fever. | 

Arb. It will be nothing, no, nothing at all 
we know theſe things. 

M. Wix. Yes, yes, we have gone through it. 
-—[She laughs.] Ha, ha, ha. 


ABB. It is ten years ſince I have been recon- 
ti led... — 


M. Win. And I, more than twelve. 

ABB. How old are you? 

M. Win, Sixty, madam. 

Ann. We grow accuſtomed to every thing, 
tho' the beginnings prove harſh. 

M. Win, We cannot be reconciled all at 
once. 

Azs. Well, mother, I muſt ſpeak with the 
novices ; we myſt ſet them to rights again; 
they are girls of faſhion, Cecilia eſpecially is of 
a diſtinguiſhed family in this country, and that 
gives an air of importance to a convent. 

M. Win. She is a little girl whom I take to 
be very giddy and inconſiſtent. 
Azs. Her behaviour is ſo gentle and ſo pru- 
dent ! 0 \ 


M. Wan, However, I cannot help ſuſpecting 
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her yocation ; don't you remember the. averſion 
the always teſtified to a convent in her infancy ? 

Azs. Yes indeed, ſhe uſed to take a pleaſure 
in repeating that ſhe never would be a nun. 

M. Win. Then ſuddenly to come back to us 
at the age of ſeventeen, and to take the veil in 
ſpite of the intreaties of her family and the tears 
of her ſiſter.---This cannot be natural.--- Theſe 
fighs Which eſcape her, that ſettled melancholy 
in ſhort, from the beginning of her novitiate 
to this hour, I have never been able to make her 
laugh but from the teeth outward. 

ABB. Vou are certainly right, there is ſurely 
ſomething concealed under this : but go and find 
her, I poliively muſt ſpeak with her. 

M. WIV. I will tell her, madam. 

Ann. But hear me: take fix pounds of coffec, 
and two loaves of ſugar which you will find in 
W divide them, and let them be car- 
rie 

M. Wir. OT underſtand; into the cells of 
Cecilia and Caliſta. Come, come, for the laſt 
day we muſt not be pitiful, T ſhall add a couple 
of cakes of chocolate,---That puts me in mind 
of the old proverb. 

Ak. What proverb ? 
M. Win. Of flies that are catched with honey. 
[She laughs.] ha, ha, ha, ha! | 
Azs. Truly you have ſuch life and ſpirits, 
you ſeem as if you were but twenty. | 
M. Wix. I run to obey your orders. [She 
goes out.] 


Anz. falone.] What it is te be an Abbeſs, 


e 
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how many things ſhe muſt have in her head !--- 
cannot conceive how I am capable of going 
through the fatigues of it,----But rank has its 
advantages. Somebody comes.---It is Cecilia. 


SCENE: 


AB B ESS, CECILIA. 


Apr. Come, dear ſiſter, come, have not ſeen 
you to-day, and I was juſt now lamenting it to 
the treaſurer, 

Cec. You are very good, madam. 

ABB. Have you bregkfaſted, my dear? 

Cec. No, madam, I cannot eat, 

Ars. I know, my girl, that you comp'ained of 
being cold in your cell, and I have given orders 
to have a ſtove carried into it, you thall have 1 
to-morrow, 

Cxc. I thank you, madam. 

ABB. What a charming day will to-morrow 
be, my dear! 

Cc. Alas! 

ABE. How I love that ſizh----it ingenuoutly 
paints the tender pleaſing joy with which you 
muſt be tranſported. 

Cec. Ah! madam.---- 

Ars. Give vent to your tears, my dear ſiſter, 
without conſtraint, yon ſhould yield to your 
ſeelings, you cannot ſhew yourſelf too much 
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affected at the thoughts of the happineſs that 


awaits you. , 
Cec. I may ceaſe then to conſtrain myſelf? —. 
Asp. Surely, my girl---your tears might be a 

ground for ſcandal to the weak and wicked, 
becauſe they muſt miſtake the cauſe for which 
they flow ; therefore they ſhould Be concealed 
from the world, but with us, my girl, with your 
filters, you have not the ridiculous interpreta- 
tion to apprehend, We have all experienced 
theſe emotions, theſe ſweet and holy trapſports 
with which you are agitated ; we know what 
it is. 

Cx c. Yes, madam, indeed I believe you ſee 
into my heart. -I have no art, I can but badly 
diſguiſe what paſſes there. 

Ars. I promiſe you, my child, yon have the 
beſt and moſt poſitive vocation I ever ſaw. But 
what does ſiſter Angelica want with us? 


SCENE III. 


CECILIA, ABBESS, Siſter ANGELICA. 


8. Ax g. Here is a letter juſt now delivered 


at the turning box, ir is for ſiſter Cecilia. 


Ass. Give it me [To Cecilia.] My giti. 
you know the cuſtom of my houſe z during the 


* 


novitiate J muſt 


Cc. | Read it, madam. 
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An. Siſter Angelica, withdraw. 

S. Ax. You are to give a breakfaſt this 
morning, madam, and the treaſurer tells me I 
have your leave to be preſent. 

Ann. Yes, ſiſter, give orders that all may be 
got ready in half an hour, and acquaint our 
mothers and ſiſters, [Siſter Angelica goes out.] 

Cc. Give me leave to look at the writing of 
that letter 1 5 

ABs. See there, my child. 

Cx c. Ah, my God ! it is my ſiſter's hand: 
do, madam, read it.--- 

Ang. [putting on her ſpectacles, opens the 
letter and reads aloud.] "This letter, my dear 
* ſiſter, 1s only to inform you of my arrival. I 
have finiſhed the buſineſs which detained me 
at Paris, except my marriage, which I could 
not think of concluding until I ſhould ſee 
you. I would have been with you before 
now, if it had not been for ſome very extra- 
ordinary events which delayed me. I thall 
have the happineſs of embracing you next 


Cec. Thurſday !---that is to-day.---- | 
Aus, Yes indeed.---But let us read on. [She 
reads.) It will be the eve of that terrible 
day which is to engage you for ever----O 
© fiſter, notwithſtanding the ſincerity of your 
vocation, and all that you have ſaid to me 
upon the ſubje&, I cannot think of it with- 
* out ſhuddering.----[The Abbeſs ſtopping.] 
K I very worldly ſtyle indeed.” 
EC. I pray you, madam, go on. 
Vor, II. R F 
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ABB. [looking at the letter.] Eh? without 
ſhuddering----* What ſociety for my deareit 
Cecilia is that of a parcel of bigotted old 
„ maids [The Abbeſs ſtops.“ 

Cec. Will you give me leave to finiſh it, ma- 
dam ?---Perhaps you are tired ?---- 

Anz. It ſeems that your ſiſter has not the pu- 
reſt principles. 

Cc. Her opinion of Convents, I own, is but 
indifferent. But once more, madam, if you 
pleaſe, come to the concluſion of my letter,---- 

ABp. [reads to herſelf.} Well---I have read 
and truly I cannot give it you; for really it 
is only fit to be thrown in the fire. But hear 
me, my dear ſiſter, you are to take the vows to- 
morrow, this day mult be dedicated entirely to 
meditation and recollection, for which reaſon, 
tell you before hand, that you ſhall not fee 
your ſiſter; we will have her accommodated 
out of the Convent, I ſhall have the honour of 
making your apologies, and the day after to- 
morrow you can renew them yourſelf, 

Cec. Give me leave, madam, to repreſent to 
YOU. === | 
As s. No anſwer, mv girl, when I have ſaid it 

is to be ſo, you muſt obey. 

Cec. I have but one word to ſay, madam, ii 
you will pleaſe to hear it. For thele two years 
I have been determined to take the vows, and 
my filter has in vain combated this reſolution ; 
you muſt think that what ſhe has not been able 
to obtain in two years, will not be granted in 

an inftant, She is dear to me beyond all expreſ- 
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fon ; ſhe is my only ſriend, I muſt fee her the 
inſtant ſhe arrives, or to-morrow 1 will go to 
ſome other Convent in hopes of finding more 
confidence, indulgence and ſenſibility. I may 
to-morrow, madam, if you accept this propoſal, 


Tubmit to your pleaſure, but this day at leaſt, 


I will only obey and yield to reaſon. 

Aus. O my God, my dear child, don't be ſo 
violent, you love your ſiſter, you ſay you will be 
grieved if you do not fee her, that is enough. 
1 conſent.- Come to my arms, my dear girl.--- 
[She embraces her.] Somebody comes, O, it is 
our dear ſiſters to breakfaſt, 


SCENE. Iv, 


CECILIA, ABBESS, CALIS TA, Mother 


WINNIFRED, Siſter ANGELICA, Siſter 
ROSALIA. 


M. Wix. Breakfaft is ready, and we are all 
well diſpoſed to do it honour ; we have not de- 
vout ſtomachs for nothing. [She laughs.] ha, 
ha, ha. 

ABE. Devout ſtomachs. [She laughs.] Ha, 
ha, ha.----[All the nuns laugh except the two 
novices, 

S. ANG. Mother Winnifred has always ſome- 
thing to ſay that makes us ogy: 

S. Ros. She is always the lame. 
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„„  :. CRCILTA 


Car. [low to Cecilia.} Let us laugh too. 

Cec. [low to Caliſta.) This has quite a con- 
trary effect upon me. i 

Anz. Siſter Califta, you look wonderfully 
well to-day ; your countenance beſpeaks perfe& 
health. 

Car, If it does, my countenance is very de- 
ceitful, for I haye been very ill this night ; I be- 
lieve it is owing to our cells being ſo cold. 

Ass. Don't be uneaſy, my girl, you ſhall have 
a ſmall ſtove to-morrow ; but in the mean time, 
* ſiſter Roſalia, order one of my ſoot- ſtoves to be 
given her. | 

Car. [afide.} The foot-ſtove is the ſureſt.— 

M. Win. Siſter Roſalia, add a little bottle of 
hippocras , which warms ſtill better, eſpecially 
- —— from matins,,—[She laughs.] ha, 

„ ha. | 

As. At returning from matins—ha, ha, that 
is very good [She laughs, and all the nuns laugh 
except the two novices.] Who will ſay there is 
no mirth in convents. | 

Car. Not I, for I maintain we can laugh 
there without cauſe, : 

M. Win. You will find it quite another thing 
in three months—when you ſhall really be one 
of us— [She and all the nuns laugh.} We never 
grow old, it is a privilege we have. {She laughs 
exceſſively, as do the Abbeſs and her nuns, 
and continue it long and loud.] 


* Hippoeras is a ſmall made wine. 
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Car. [low to Cecilia.] Could you conceive 
ſuch exceſſive ſtupidity ? | 

Cx c. [low to Caliſta.] I am quite provoked, 

ABB. She has ſuch ſtrange out of the way 
ideas. 

M. Win. That comes like March in Lent * 
[The laugh begins again Jouder than before, 
holding their ſides, and laughing immoderately 
flor a conſiderable time.] 

Cec. [low to Califta.] Could you believe 
this, if you did not ſee it? 

Car. It begins to divert me. 

AgB. I have laughed truly till the tears come. 
—] cannot bear it any more. 

S. ANG, I had almoſt loft my breath. 

S. Ros. And J too - March in Lent ! 

XI Win. And the breakfaſt ? 

Azz, Come, come, Siſters. She gives a friend- 
lv itroke on the ſhonider of Mother Winnttred, 
zaving :] What a fooliſh woman thou art! 
Mother Winnif-ed gives her arm, and drawing 
ucar whiſpers ſomething ſoftly in her ear, then 
ne laughs and the Abbeſs laughs. They go 0.2 
laughing.) 

S. Ax. What was it ſhe ſail ? — 

8. Ros. I did not hear it, but certainly it was 
lomething very droll. They follow the Abbeſs 
nd Mother Winnifred laughing. ] 


«4 
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That comes like March in Lent. A French 
laying, which ſignifies, it comes very convenient- 
y or, it never fails. 
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SCENE V. 


CALISTA, CECILIA. 


Car. Cecilia, ſhall we follow them? 

Cx c. You are your own miſtreſs; for my part, 
I ſhall remain where I am. 

Car. We ſhall loſe all Mother Winnifred's 
ſtrokes of wit. 

Cec. Don't be uneaſy, we ſhall be told them. 

CaL. I wonder how you could preſerve your 
gravity at March in Lent. --For my part I own 
laughed at it; that exceſſive folly is really 
comical. 

Cec. I am confounded with it, it happens ſo 
frequently.— | 

CaL. I don't believe there is ſuch another 
Convent as this in the world. 

Cec. Unluckily there are many *, ignorance 


\ 
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amen 
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It muſt be abſerved that the two novices 
are in a country con vent, and what is ſaid here, 
is only ſpoken of the generality, Every criticiſm 
that does not admit of exceptions muſt be unjuſt. 
- Even in the country, there are convents to be 
found, free fram the ridiculous abſurdities re- 
preſented in this little piece; that of Origay, | 
for inſtance, in Picardy, is perfectly well re- | 
gulated, and there all the yigtues which can da | 


— 
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and want of employment neceſſarily bring about 
what we ſee here. However there are ſome 
truly valuable uuns; but they keep themſelves 
ſhut up in their cells, and are not to be ſeen : 
the moſt part of the reſt are narrow-minded, 
intermeddling buſy bodies. There is no me- 
dium; a nun muſt either have all theſe faults, 
or be a ſaint. 

Car. And theſe are the people to whom the 
education of youth is entruſted ! 

Cc. Depend upon it, my dear Caliſta, that 
an affectionate mother, with a poſſibility of edu- 
cating her daughter herſelf, will never put her 
in a convent. But who is this coming to in- 
terrupt us? 


SCENE VI. 


CECILIA, CALISTA, Siſter ROSALIA. 


8. Ros. Siſters, the Lady Abbeſs ſent me to 
aſk why you do not come. 


Car; We are not hungry, we do not want 
any breakfaſt, 


S. Ros. If it was but to hear Mother Winnte 


peg 


ͤ— 
_ 


honour to, or render the life of a nun reſpeQa- 
ble, are to be found united, without any allay of 
mganneſs and affectation 
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fred, I aſſure you ſhe: never was 10 4iver ting; 

* N ſays ſo. 

Cac. 1 do not doubt it; but, ſiſter, we will 
come and join you when breakfaſt i is Over. 

Sd. Ros. Mother W innifred has ſung a l'ttle 
ſong, which was charming, for Madam faid fo ; 
ſhe will ſing again if yon ode] it. 

CAL; No, Siſter, we have no defire for 
m. ſic. | 

S. Ros. I am ſure ſhe would make you laugh ; 
Madam faid ſo. 

Cc. Thank her, Siſter, for her cvilities ; 
and tell her, that if ſhe pleaſes, we have no in- 
clination at preſent to profit by then. —- 

[Siſter Roſalia goes out.] 

Car. How obliging they are to povices !— 

Crc. How artful all that! ——- _ 

Car. Ah, my dear Ce ilia, I muſt abſolu- ely 
take the advantage of the pretent opportunity or 
our being alone, to open my heart to you. 

Crc. What have vou to lay ? 

Car. You know the affe ction with which yO's 
have inſpired me- you are the only perſon in 
this place whom J lov e. 

Cc. Well, mv dear 0 Alita? 

Cir. You have ſome ſecret ſorrows, and you 
conceal them from me ! 

Cr. No, Caliita, you are miftaken.— 

Ca., Ah! every thing diſcovers you, in ſpitę 
of yourſelf ; I do not pry into what you do, 
but the eyes of friendſhip are clear-fighted !— 

Ah, Cecilia, I faw how your tears flow:d this 
Baring! 
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Cc c. It is true, I do not deny it; in renounc- 
ing the world I break the deareſt tie I have a 
Siſter, and ſuch a Siſter ! 


CAL. Yes, I know. a 

Cec. I love her only. An orphan almoſt in 
my cradle, the firſt and ſole object to which I 
could attach myſelf, was my Sifler ; all the af- 
fection of which my heart is capable, is united 
in her, and that heart has great ſenſibility.— 
She is a little older than I ; — reaſon, ſooner 
ripened than mine, inſtructed my infancy, and 
formed my temper and underſtanding : I found 
every thing in her; counſel, example, conſola- 


tion, and affection; I have been uſed to look 


upon her as an enlightened guide, and at the 
ſame time as a moſt tender ſiſter, and an indul- 
gent friend, I am poſitive ſhe would not heſi- 
rate,an inſtant to make any ſacrifice for my hap- 


pineſs ; and for her, I would with pleaſure give 


up my life. : ; 
Ca. Is ſhe not on the eve of being married? 

Cec. Yes, the is. ! 

Cal. Does ſhe marry the perſon to whom ſhe 
was deſtined in her infancy ? 

Cec. Ves; ſome intereſted motives occaſion- 
ed the marriage to be deferred, but now it is 
reſumed. 

Car. It is a match of choice ? 

Cc. It was at firſt a match of convenience z 
and in time my Siſter became attached to a man 
of great merit, whom her relations poiuted out 
to her as the man who was one day to be her 
huſband. The father 'of the young man died, 
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which occaſioned a great change ; his mother 


was an ambitious woman, and having formed 
new ſchemes, retracted her confent. The young 
man, in the greateſt diſtreſs, had the virtue to 
obey, but at the ſame time the courage to de- 
clare, that he never would mary: But at laſt 
he is to meet with the reward of his love and 
conſtancy. | | 

Cal. But, my dear Cecilia, how could you 
reſiſt the intreaties of Miſs St. Firmin, and re- 
ſolve to part from her for ever? Your fortune 
is genteef; that Uncle who loved you ſo much, 
before he ſet out ſor the Indies, ſettled a for- 
tune upon you equal to your Siſter's ; you my 
live happily in the world. Surely ſome fatal, 
fecret cauſe, makes you renounce it ? 

Erg. If I was not born for the kind of life I 
am now going 'o embrace, and if my defires did 
not invite me to it, vou may be aſſured, my dear 
Caliſte, that by carrying a pure and tranquil 
mind into ſolitude, it may be endured, at firſt 
without deſpair, and very ſoon without vain, 
I neither reg ret the world, nor its vain p eaſures. 
which may dazzle for a moment, but never can 
vield ſatisfaction; I only regret my Siſter ; but 
if the is happy, I ſhall be content. 

Car. To fo-pet one's ſelf, to dedicate all the 
attention to one beloved object, is to love in- 
deed -I -ainot obtain your entire confidence? ; 
but every thing I fee and can conceive, helps to 
redo"ble and ſtrengthen that friendihip which 
attaches me to you. 


Cc. Somebody comes; let us be filent, my 
dear Caliſta. 
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SCENE VII. 


CECILIA, CALISTA, MOTHER WINNI- 
FRED. 


M. Wix. Joy, joy to vou! I come to acquaint 
vou of the arrival of Miſs St. Firmin! 

Cece. My Siſter arrived! 

M. Win. She will be here immediately, but 
came to let you know beforehand, that the 
Abbels inſiſts upon my being preſent at the in- 
terview. 


Cec. You are your own miſtreſs ; I have no 


ſecrets to tell her. 


M. Win. Secrets! As to that, my dear girl, 
we know very well that you keep nothing ſecret 
ſrom us; your diſpoſition is to deteſt conceal- 
ment Well, it is juſt what I ſaid to my lady 
Abbeſs this morning, you are juſt like me 
vour heart is in your hand! your heart is 
in vour hand; therefore, I only remain here, 
becauſe it is the rule of the houſe.— Well, 
my dear girl, no affecting ſcenes, I pray vou; 
we expect courage and chearfulneſs from you. 

C. As to courage, I have given proofs---- 
but as to chearfulneſs, I hope you will diſpenſe 
with it. | 

M. Win. O, we never diſpenſe with thoſe 
things of which we ſet the example; ſo that 


ou mult not expect indulgence from me on that 
head. [She lavghs.} | 
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Car. [aſide.] There was a ſtroke loſt.---- 
What a pity the community were not here, how 
they would have laughed! 

M. Win. Siſter Caliſta, leave us; Miſs St. 
Firmin is coming. | 

Car. I hear a noiſe. 

Ci c. Ah, it is my Siſter ! 

CaL. [low to Cecilia.] Farewell, dear Ce- 
cilia ; ſummon up all your ſpirits.----[She goes 
out.] 


SCENE VIII. 


CECILIA, MOTHER WINNIFRED, MISS 
ST. FIRMIN, 


MN. St. Fix. [running.) Where is ſhe? where 
is ſhe? | | | 
Cec. Ah, Sifter ! 

M. St. Fix. [running into her arms.] Ce- 
cilia, my dear Siſter, in what a ſtate do I find 
you ! | 


M. Wix. In very good health, I affure you. 


Truly, Miſs, our dear Siſter Cecilia is a little 
faint ; ſhe edifies our whole houſe, and therefore 
is beloved and cheriſhed,---O, ſhe is our ſpoiled 
child.---[She laughs.] 

M. St. Fix. [looking attentively at Cecilia. 
How dreadfully pale ! 
Cec. The ſurpriſe the joy !---- 
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M. St. Fix. How you are changed [---- 
M. Win. It is only this day.----She is com- 
monly vermilion, like a little alas in wax.— 


Cec. Dear Siſter, I repeat to you, that the” 


pleaſure of again ſeeing you, has thrown me into 
agitations, which muſt affect my looks. 

M. St. Fix, You love me to that exceſs 
Ah, Cecilia, have I reaſon to think ſo ?---When 
you forſake me----when, to-morrow----But, ſor 
the laſt time, may I not converſe with you with- 
out witneſſes ? 

M. W 1x. It is forbidden by our rules, Miſs. 

M. St. FIR. What, Madam, do you propoſe 
to remain ? | 

M. Wiw. I am obliged to remain. 

M. St. Fir, I am ſorry on your account, Ma- 
dam ; for in that caſe, I certainly ſhall not re 
ſtrain myſelf; and, perhaps, may ſay fome thing 
which will diſpleaſe you. 

M. Win. You certainly banter, Miſs ; I has e 
gn good an opinion of your politeneſs, to be- 

ieve 

M. St. Frx. It, is fine talking of politenel., 
indeed, when there is an atte:n;t to wreſt fror 
me ſor ever, the greateſt happinels of my life 
Hear me, my dear Cecilia, hear me! —T is yet 
time, you are ſtill free z if you perſiſt in your 
reſolution, you will drive me to deſpair. — Du 
not interrupt me. I know you will tell me, 
*© your vocation Is ſincere z the inclination which 
led you to embrace this ſtate of life, is become 


a ſolid and violent paſſion ;” this is your language; 


alas! do I not know it by heart? - I look upon 
Vor.. II, G 
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ſincere piety as the moſt ſublime and moſt pleal- 
ing ſentiment of which the human mind is ſuſ- 
ceptible ; without 1t, virtue is always uncertain, 
and our happineſs imperfe& : But, without en- 
gaging yourſelf, without making vows, are you 
not your own miſtreſs, to lead what kind of life 
is moſt agreeable to you? 

M. Win. The caſe is quite different, Miſs, 
the whole merit lies in the ſacrifice, in the 
vow s. 

M. St. FIR. That is the merit only of a mo- 
ment, and a merit which at eighteen years of 
age, can only be the effect of enthuſiaſm or ſe- 
duction. Let us be free, and then voluntarily, 
and from choice, but without being bound by 
oaths, practiſe all the virtues, and follow all the 
auſterities of the Cloiſter; we ſhall have the 
additional glory of not acting as ſlaves, and the 
happineſs of offering to the Supreme Being, the 
homage of the heart and mind, which is the 
only one wo-thy of him. But 1 very well know, 
my dear Cecilia, how little you are to be affect- 
ed with all theſe reaſons. I have ſtill ſome 
others to offer you. You have a feeling heart ; 
cannot you be ſesſible to the pleaſing happineſ⸗ 
of doing good, to the employing a conſiderable 
fortune for the relief of the unhappy ? 

Cec. What do you mean ?—Mediocrity has 
been my portion. - 

M. St. Fix. Well, Siſter, if your lot was 
changed; if you found yourſelf a rich heirefs ; 
if Heaven placed an immenſe fortune in your 
hands; if it was in your power to be uſeſul to 
the world, to the unfortunate 
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Crc. What do I hear! — Sifter, explain 
yourſelf. | 

M. Wix. Then ſhe might be the bene factreſs 
of a convent, 

M. St. Fix. To enrich thoſe who have taken 
a vow of poverty, I cannot think is the beſt uſe 
that can be made of a fortune. But to found 
hoſpitals ; to be emploved in forming eſtabliſh» 
ments uſeful to humanity ; to make regulations z 
to preſide at the execution of them; to watch 
over them; to employ our Whole attention on 
them; theſe are the ſchemes which ſuit the 
foul that is truly pious, noble, and benevolent, 
and are not to be accompliſhed. in a private re- 
treat. In ſhort, Siſter, I muſt ſpeak to you 
without evaſion ; our Uncle 1s dead, and has 
left us a ſplendid fortune. This new deſtiny 
impoſes new duties upon you; while, uſeleſs in 
the world, we may purſue our own inclinations ; 
but the poſſibility of aſſiſting the unfortunate, 
and ſetting a good example, ought to tear us 
from the moſt beloved ſolitude, Alas! when 
we can live for the happineſs of others, is ir 
poſſible, that we ſhould deſire to hve for our- 
ſelves alone? — Cecilia, vou are ſilent ; but I 
ſee your tears flowing. Ah! ſay, what am J 
to hope? 

Cec. What, is it poſſible? - Siſter ! —Good 
God! 

M. Wir. I am ſure Siſter Ce:1!1a will not 
ſuffer herſelf to be tempted. [ Aſide] I muſt 
run and acquaint the Abbeſs; the danger ſeems 
threatening. [She goes out haſtily.] 
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M. St. Fiz. What, my dear Cecilia, do you 
ſtill heſitate ? Ah, Siſter, what can open your 
eyes? Has reaſon and friendſhip loſt all their 
influence over you? Liſten then to compaſſion ; 
I die if you accompliſh this dreadful ſacrifice ! — 
I] can enjoy no happineſs without you. — Take 
Pity on my weaknels, if it is a weakneſs. —It is 
your Siſter, it is your friend, who conjures you, 
_ her knees ! [She throws herſelf at her 

cet. ] | 

Cc. [raiſing her.] Siſter— O Siſter ! — If you 
could fee into my ſoul ! — Ah, let me breatbe 
one moment. . | | 

M. St. Fig, Cecilia go on.—— 


SCENE 1X. 


MISS ST. FIRMIN, © CECILIA, CALISTA. 


Car. [running.] Ah, what do I hear, my 
dear Cecilia ? 
M. St. Fix. Alas! Cecilia has not yet de- 


clared. 


Firmin.] Notwithſtanding all her diſcretion, 
I have been able to ſee into her heart; and the 
condition in which I perceive ſhe is at preſent, 
confirms my ſuſpicions. 

Cic. Ah, Siſter! Ah, Caliſta ! —— 

M. St. Fix, Well? 


Car. I muſt ſpeak for her. [To Miſs St. 
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Car. [to Miſs St. Firmin.] To add to your 


ſortune, to obtain your lover for you, to remove 
the obſtacle which the avarice of an unjuſt mo- 
ther oppoſed to your happineſs, Cecilia — 
herſelf; her paſſion for retirement is only a pre- 
tence.— 

M. Sr. Fir. Cecilia ! Good God II She 

falls back upon a chair,] 

Cec. [catching her in her arms.] Siſter ! — 
my deareſt friend — judge of my happineſs at 
this inſtant ! 

M. St. Fix. What, ſacrifice yourſelf ſor me! 
Such a cruel, yet dear proof of matchlefs 
affection ! —— How could I ſuffer myſelf to be 
deceived ? And how could you think of ſecuring 
my happineſs by ſacrificing your own ?——- The 
exceſs of your generoſity made you guilty of 
cruelty and injuſtice ; ſeparate your fate from 
the fate of your friend! Surely you could not 
think that I muſt ſhare all its horrors, and that 
our deſtinies are the ſame ? 

Csc. Perhaps I have erred——but in my 
place, my Siſter would have aQed as I have 
done. | 

Car. What an event | to me, how joyful ! 
but to me only. The Nuns are enraged at it; 
the narrative of Mother Winnifred has thrown 
the whole houſe into an alarm: they were hold- 
ing a council when I came away, and you wil! 


won ſee the Abbeſs— here ſhe is, — 
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SCENE X. 


CECILIA, MISS ST. FIRMIN, CALISTA, 
MOTHER WINNIFRED, ABBESS. 


Ass. [to Miſs St. Firmin.} Miſs, it is time 
to put a ſtop to the ſcandal you have occaſioned 
in my houſe, by vainly attempting to ſeduce one 
of my Novices. I muſt beg the favour of you 
to withdraw. [To Cecilia.] And you, my 
dear child, I know what courageous reſiſtance 
you have ſhewn ; it adds to my eſteem for 
yon and likewiſe to that of the whole com- 
munity. 

Cec. If that is the only title by which I can 
obtain it, Madam, they are miſtaken, and I am 
not worthy of it ; I am going to follow my 
Siſter, and never to leave her more. 

[She embraces her.] 

ABB. What, Cecilia, are you capable of fuch 
unbecoming weakneſs? | 

M. Win. No, no, it is a wicked tempta- 
tion, of which ſhe will repent ; I dare ſay the 
Will ———— 
ME St. Fix. Come, Siſter, let us delay no 
longer. 

Cc. One moment. [To Caliſta.] My dear 
and amiable Caliſta, my joy would be pure and 
compleat this happy day, if I were not to part 
from you ; if mere prudential motives detained 
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you here, friendſhip offers you an aſylum ; 
vouchſafe to accept it. 

Anz. [to Cecilia] What! you dare in my 
preſence 

Car. Don't be uneaſy, Madam, my anſwer 
will ſatisfy you. [To Cecilia] You fill my heart 
with gratitude ; but I do not envy your fortune, 
and I am ſatisfied with my own, which nothin 
can alter, Virtue will be a ſource of Wr. 
to me in this place, and to you, in a more ſplen- 
did ſcene; there can be no felicity without it, 
as you will experience amidſt pomp and tumult, 
and I in ſolitude and obſcurity, 
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FP 
THE PERSONS, 


The Marchioneſs of AYLESMORE. 

CIDALIA. 

The Baroneſs of TRAZILE. | 
DORINDA, Siſter-in-law to the Baroneſs. L 
MELITA, a relation of the Marchioneſs. 
VICTORINA, the Marchioneſs's maid. 


The Scene is at Paris, in the Marchioneſs's 
houſe. 
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Un Sexe né pour plaire eſt il fait pour hair ? 
Le prox du filence, Comedic de Boiſſye 
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5 ECENE FIRST: 
The ſtage repreſents a Saloon. | 
Tux MARCHIONESS, VICTORINA. 


MaRrcnioness, holding a paper and glancing | 
over it. | 


* 


y y HAT a number of viſits ! Good God, 1 
what a liſt ! — How happy am I not to have ſeen © 
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all theſe pevple—One half of their names are 
unknown to me. 

Vic. You have only orgot them, Madam; 
the natural effect of three long years ab- 
fence | —— 

Max. You do not ſeem to regret leaving 
Sweden, Victorina. 

Vic. There is no regretting any place but 
Paris. Were not you yourſelf, Madam, de- 
lighted yeſterday, on our arrival, at paſſing the 
charming barrier? 

Mak. Ah, Victorina ! the moſt pleaſing mo- 
ment of my life is, when I have the happineſs 
of finding myſelf encircled in the arms of my 
father and mother, who are ſo deſerving of my 
affection !—With what goodneſs did they con- 
deſcend to meet me, and made a journey of a 
hundred leagues that they might ſee me two 
days the ſooner ! — How great was my ſurpriſe 
and joy on perceiving their carriage, and ruſh- 
ing from my own to throw myſelf at their feet 
— How I pity thoſe obdurate hearts, which do 
not ſeel, with all its force, that delicious ſenſa- 
tion, filial love; that pure and earlieſt inclina- 
tion, which is impreſſed upon the ſoul, even 
before reaſon makes it a virtue; and which gra- 
titude and uſe muſt in time render ſo os, 
ſo dear, and ſo ſacred ! 

Vic. I flatter myſelf, Madam, that you will 
not again leave a family, who place all their hop- 
pineſs in you.— Upon my faith, if the Marquis 
returns to his embaſſy in Sweden, and aſks my 
opinion, I will adviſe him to leave us here. 


W hat do you think, Madam ? 
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Max. It is ſurely diſagreeable to leave our 
country; hut, Victorina, it is pleaſing to diſ- 
charge our duty. The reward is always greater 


than the ſacrifice; and have I not experienc d it ? 


When I followed the Marquis, I own I fer out 
oppreſſed with grief ; but at preſent, how am 
I rewarded for all I have ſuffered, by his con- 
fidence, his gratitude, his warm and tender 
friendſhip ? I hat ſacrifice has procured me his 
eſteem ; it has even made me more dear to my 
family, to my friends, and of greater conſe- 
quence in the eyes of the world ; my heart, 
my vanity ought to be equally gratified : I find 
myſelf again reſtored to all I love, and more 
worthy of being beloved. Can we pay too dear 
for ſuch happineſs? 

Vic. You are right, Madam; and I fee, that 
if we were to conſider our own advantage only, 
we ſhould aQ always the worthy part, by which, 
ſooner or later, we ſhall be ſure to ſucceed, 
The pleaſure you had laſt night and this morn- 
ing, in meeting your relations and friends again, 
receiving their encomiums, replying to their 
queſtions; the tears of joy you made them ſhed, 
the tranſports you inſpired you could not have 
enjoyed but for this journey and long abſence ; 
beſides, the opera and the plays, of which you 
were tired when we ſet out, will now have all 
the advantage of novelty, and will charm you 
as much as they did the firſt year of your mar- 


riage. | 
Ma R. So that you ſee, Victorina, people ſre- 


quently grieve at what in the end proves a ſource 
OL. 
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of ſome good, How happy ſhould we be, if we 


had more courage and reſignation ! I am reward- 

ed for what I have done; and you likewiſe are, 
my dear Victorina, by having followed me; this 
proof of your attachment, has ſecured to you my 
ſincereſt friendſhip, You were a great reſource 
to me in a foreign country; we talked of France, 
and frequently converſed together ; and fince 
you have convinced me of the goodneſs of your 
heart, and the excellence of your ſentiments, 
I promiſe you I will continue that practice. 

Vic. Well, Madam, will you give me leave, 
then, to hazard a queſtion, which I would not 
otherwiſe have A to aſk ? I know how 
much you love Madam Cidalia ; I ſaw her but 
for a moment, when ſhe was here yeſterday, 
but I thought ſhe looked melancholy, and much 
changed |! Is the not as happy as ſhe was 
formerly ? 

Max. Alas! ſhe is much to be pitted; ſhe has 
been at variance theſe two years with her moſt 
intimate friend. 

Vic. Her friend that married again, and who 
is now called the Baroneſs of Trazile ? 

Mak. The ſame. 

Vic. Omy God, how ſorry I am! they loved 
one another fo much; they were ſo amiable !— 


Mak. [looking at her watch. ] It is ten o'clock, 


Melita is not come, and I have two viſits to make 
before dinner. 
Vic. Time ſeems to have made no change 
upon her; I remember you uſed to ſcold her 
ſormerly, for not being exact in keeping her ap- 
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pointments. How ſhe uſed to make you loſe 
patience, and laugh at the ſame time, during 
the firſt year of her marriage, when you was 
her Chapron ! — And how fhe laughed at your 
inſtructions, becauſe you was almoſt as young 
as ſhe ! 

Max. She 1s only twenty-three years of age; 
but notwithſtanding ſhe is ſo young, and her 
manner 1s ſometimes giddy, ſhe has excellent 
good ſenſe ; beſides, ſhe is open, ingenuous, and 


has a good heart ] hear ſomebody coming 
Perhaps it 1s ſhe. 


Vic. It is, Madam. | 
Max. Leave us, Victorina. 


SCENE I. 


MARCHIONESS, MELITA. 


Max. So, you are come at laſt ; J have been 
waiting an hour for you. 

Mer. I ſtaid on purpoſe to prove to you, that 
abſence has no effect upon me, and that I am al- 
ways the ſame. 

AR. Yon might have ſaved yourſelf that 
trouble, for I always knew you were incorrigible. 

Mi. Very well ! Now I muſt have a ſhort 
lecture, then you will embrace me, and I ſhall 
have reſumed all my rights ; for that was the 
manner with which our interviews uſed to begin 
formerly. 
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Max. I ſhall keep the lecture for you till 
another opportunity. Let us talk of Cidalia; 
tell me all that you know of that extraordinary 
rupture. 
: 2 She wrote to you, did ſhe not mention 
it 

Max. She only told me, ſhe was very much 
to be pitied ; that ſhe never could be comforted 
for the loſs of a friend, who would always be 
dear to her, and whoſe place in her heart could 
not again be filled up. The letters of the Ba- 
roneſs were nearly to the ſame effect; in ſhort, 
I have not been able to obtain either from the 
one or the other, the leaſt explanation of the 
grounds of the quarrel : but people often ſpeak 
what they dare not write; and you who have 
not been abſent from them, muſt be better in- 
formed than J. j 

Me L. I have neither been deficient, I aſſure 
you, from regard for them, nor from motives of 
curiolity ; and have queſtioned both of them, 
with indefatigable perſeverance ; but T have not 
been able hitherto, to wreſt the ſmalleſt proof 
of confidence from either of them, upon the ſub- 
jet. Tho? they have quarrelled, they ſeem ſtill 
to regard each other, and to be ſtill animated by 
the ſame diſpoſition. 

Max. What a pity, that two people of ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed merit, ſhould ceaſe to agree! How 
can any one break ties, which have been framed 
on a conformity of principles ard diſpoſitions ! 
Alas! if ſuch an agreeable chain is not durable, 
where is there a happineſs to be found, upon 
which we can depend ? 
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Me1.. In ſhort, I cannot give you any poſitive 
particulars of the grounds of this extraordinary 
quarrel ; but I will inform you what are the 
con jectures of the world, as well as my own. 
In the firſt place, it is þelieved, and with great 
probability, that the principal cauſe of the fall- 
ing out, was the marriage of the Baroneſs, tho 
the rupture did not blaze till eight months after. 

Max. Cidalia might with reaſon diſapprove 
of the choice of her friend ; the bad character of 
the Baron, the ſmallneſs of his fortune, ſhould 
have made her look upon this marriage as a very 
great folly. x 

Mer. The event has but too well juſtihed 
ſuch an opinion; it is alledged, that the Baroneſs 
is very unhappy in her fanuly, and that her for- 
tune is in diſorder ?— Do you know the Siſter of 
her Hnſb-nd ? | X 

Max. Dorinda? No; but I have heard her 
ſpoken of very badly. 

Mul. I have no doubt that the rupture of 
Cidalia with the Baroneſs, is entirely her work: 
there is ſome enormity in her conduct which 
time will diſcover. One thing is certain, that 
Dorinda deteſts Cidalia ; that ' ſhe abuſes her 
without any reſerve ; and has been able to per- 
ſuade the generality of people, that the fault 
hes entirely on her fide. She does not accuſe 
her of any particular fact; but calumny can 
aſſume ſuch various ſhapes ! — Probably, not 
being able to prove any thing, Dorinda only 
ewploys vague accuſations againſt the heart and 
temper of Cidalia : She ſays nothing poſitively, 
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but makes a great deal to be underſtood, — A 
myſterious air, a ſigh, an exclamation, have often 
been known to blacken innocence more ſucceſs- 
fully, than lies told with the moſt minute de- 
tails. In ſhort, Dorinda makes it believed, that 
_— but delicacy prevents her from ſpeaking 

more plainly ; and thus by deteſtable art, ſeems 
to ſpare her whom ſhe oppreſſes. 

Max. Horrid hypocriſy ! —How can it de- 
ceive ?—How can any one preſume to ſay, they 
do not hate the perſon whoſe reputation they 
mangle ? What vexation this melancholy detail 
has given me ! And this wicked, artful wo- 
man, in ſhort, this Dorinda, it is ſaid, fills up 
the place of the gentle, amiable Cidalia, in the 
heart of the Baroneſs! 

Mx L. No, do not believe it; artifice may ſub- 
due, but never can attach. The Baroneſs yields 
to the guidance of her Siſter-in-law ; her eyes 
are faſcinated, her reaſon is ſeduced ; but in ſpite 
of intrigue and wickedneſs, Cidalia is always at 
the bottom of her heart. 

Max. And you think it is impoſſible to re- 
concile them ? 

MeL. Iam convinced of it. Neither of them 
complains of the other ; they have impoſed on 
themſelves an inviolable ſilence about the motives 
of their variance ; how then can they be recon- 
ciled? They have neither anger nor reſentment 
againſt each other, but they are both firmly 
determined never to meet again ; and hitherto 
they have inflexibly rejected every attempt made 
by their friends for that purpoſe. I, who love 
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both of them, have ſpared no pains to accom- 
modate them; and I have quarrelled with both 
twenty times, from vexation at my want of ſuc- 
ceſs. At laſt, I gave it up, and I plainly ſee 
that their purpoſe is not to be ſhaken. How- 
ever, as you were the perſon next to the Baroneſs 
whom Cidalia loved the moſt, perhaps you may 
be more ſucceſsful ; I with it, but I have no 
great hopes. 

Max. I ſaw both of them yeſterday for a mo- 
ment. The Baroneſs is to be here this morning, 
and begged I would give her leave to introduce 
her Siſter- in- law to me; but I own to you, that 
ſuch a third perſon will be very diſagreeable. 

Mer. I plainly ſee Dorinda in that; ſhe has 
heard of your friendſhip for Cidalia, and does 
not chooſe that you ſhould converſe in private 
with the Baroneſs. | 

Max. Very well, with all my heart ; I ſhall 
ſay before her, all that I would have ſaid in her 
abſence. 

Me L.. As you do not know her, Iwill deſcribe 
her exactly to you. She has, What the world 
calls ſpirit, and her manner is excellent; that 1s 
to ſay, ſhe expreſſes, with caſe, the dozen little, 
common complimentary phraſes, which you had 
the goodneſs to teach me formerly in eight days ; 
and beſides, ſhe is fond of telling ſome ſtories 
every now and then, the zeſt of which conſiſts 
in expoſing to ridicule ſome perſon in company. 
She thews great attention to her acquaintance, 
and politeneſs to thoſe people whoſe importance 


is well eſtabliſhed ; but for any other, ſhe affect 
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a diſdain which reaches ſometimes to the moſt 
ridiculous impertinence. She can never be de- 
ſirous of forming an intimacy from taſte or 
eſteem, but 1s led to it either by intereſt, or the 
opinions of others. People can only be agree- 
able in her eyes, in proportion as they happen to 
be in the preſent mode, and muſt ſhine in a 
particular circle to pleaſe her; if they ſucceed 
there, they way become tireſome to her in 
private, without her being diſplcaſed : So that, 
by an exceſs of abſurd vanity, the has renounced 
that natural right, of which the moſt modeft 
cannot deprive themſelves, the right of judging. 
It is alledged, that ſhe is capable of behaving 
extremely well, becauſe ſhe paſſes her life in 
making viſits and writing cards. As ſhe is 
whimfical, the is likewiſe ſaid to be engaging, 
but the truth is, the has a very plain perſon, 
her bad heart has ſpoiled her urderNanding ; 
incapable of knowing the value of real merit, 
an admirer of trifling accomp iſhments, ſhe !3 
inſer ſible of diſtinguifhed qualities, and envious 
of ſuperiority. She has, by artifice and num- 
derlelß iptrigues, gained ſome partiſans. The 
circle of her acquaintance is extenſive, but ſhe 
has made a great many enemies; and ſhe has 
not a ſingle friend upon whom ſhe can depend. 
Mar. What a dreadful picture! and unhap- 
pily it reſembles niore than one original. How 
many hearts are corrupted by vanity ! — 
Ms1. It ſeldom corrupts any but thoſe of 
lender abilities, and muſt improve ſuperior un- 
derſtandings. The pride of 2 fool is always 
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the effect of a mean and blind impulſe - Its 
purpoſe is trifling, its means contemptible ; and 
the vexation at not being able to obtain brilliant 
ſucceſs, produces that baſe and black envy by 
which it is characterized and puniſhed. But 
the pride of a man of underſtanding, is intelli- 
gent, noble, and ſublime; and aiming only at 
great things, he may lead to them by the ac- 
curacy of his calculations, which often ſerve 
inſtead of virtue. He will baniſh vice, he will 
be benevolent, he will eſteem forgiveneſs his 
greateſt glory ; in ſhort, defirous of the only 
admiration which is flattering, and which 1s 
granted only to real merit, he will do from mo- 
tives of ambition, what is done by virtuous fouls 
to gratify the happy diſpoſitions they have re- 
ceived from nature, 

Max. Do you know, my dear Melita, you 
aſtoniſh me ? Abſence has deprived me theſe 
three years of the pleaſure of converſing with 
you; but that time which has appeared ſo long 
to me, you have uſefully employed in cultivating 
your underſtanding ; and I own to you, that this 
converſation has greatly added to the opinion 


which your letters had already given me of your 
good ſenſe. 
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: Mx L. Should you be ſurpriſed at this change? 
Am not I become a mother during your ab- 
1 ſenceꝰ What a revolution has that endearing 
title occaſioned in my ideas ! It has been 
worth ten years experience to me. If you knew 
c to what excels I already love that infant, that 


cannot underſtand me; that object of all my 


— 
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reflections, and of my moſt pleaſing projects; — 
ſhe fixes my attention on what is to happen, 
by the ſatisfaction which I diſcover there, and 
which ſhe alone promiſes me. I mean to edu- 
cate her; my girl ſhall never leave me. I muſt 
endeavour to become capable one day of diſ- 
charging thoſe duties which I have impoſed 
upon myſelf. I inſtruct myſelf, I read, I re- 
fle&, I labour for my girl; I may form her 
heart and underſtanding, | may communicate to 
her the knowledge which I acquire; in ſhort, 
the ſhall owe alt to me. Such pleaſing hopes 
already make amends for all the trouble I take, 
and all the ſacrifices I have made. 

Max. It þ with inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, my 
dear Melita, that I ſee your happineſs is ſecur- 
ed; you no longer ſeek it in the factitious plea- 
fures of tumultuous diſſipation; you enter into 
yourſelf, and it is there; it is in the bottom of 
your heart, that nature has placed the only hap- 
pineſs you can find upon earth, 


SCENE III. 


MARCHIONESS, MELITA, VICTORINA. 
Vic. [to the Marchioneſs.] Midam, the 


horſes are put to. 
Max. What o'clock is it? 
Vic, Paft twelve, Madam. 
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Max. I muſt go out. [To Melita] You 


will dine with me”; you will wait 'till I come 
back ? | 

Mer. Ves; and in your abſence I will re- 
ceive your viſits, Don't you expect the Baro- 
neſs ? 

Mar. My God, yes ; and perhaps Cidalia 
will likewiſe come; the muſt paſs by the little 
ſtaircaſe, that 'the Baroneſs may not meet 
her. 

Mer. Don't be uneaſy ; I ſhall give the ne- 
ceſſary inſtructions. Victorina and I will chat in 
the mean time. 

Max. Farewell, then; I leave you, but Iwill 
be back again in about an hour. 


SCENE TV. 


MELITA, VICTORINA. 


Mr L. Let us wait here to receive the firſt of 
the two that comes, whether it be Cidalia or 
the Baroneſs, and then go and give orders for 
the other; but at preſent, Victorina, tell me a 
little of Sweden, I pray you ; of your Miſtreſs, 
and of the kind of life you led. I am impatient 
to hear the particulars. I aſked the Marchioneſs 
a thouſand queſtions yeſterday, but ſhe anſwer- 
ed with ſo much reſerve, that I am but half 
ſatisfied. She pretends, ſhe was happy there; 
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happy at Stockholm ! and for three years ; happy 
ior 10 Jong a time, and at ſuch a diſtance ! — 
I can ſcarcely believe it, I own. 

Vic. Yes, Madam, ſhe has told you the truth. 
During the whole three years, I have never once 
| ſeen her out of humour, | 

Met. She has ſo much courage and good 
ſenſe——but how could ſhe reliſh a country 
where ſhe had no ſociety but Swedes ?——She 
knew nothing of their language, and of courſe 
could hold no converſation. 

Vic. Almoft all the people about court ſpeak 
French; and my Lady ſaid, that virtue and ac- 
compliſhments are of every country. 


Mr L. But her huſband, who, between you 


and I, is of a violent, jealous temper, muſt have 
tormented her; ſhe was there entirely given up 
to his authority, without either friend or rela- 
tion ; ſhe muſt have ſuffered ſeverely, I am cer- 
rain, 

Vic. By no means, Madam. 'The Marquis 
was ſo affected with the ſacrifice my Lady made, 
by quitting her family and Paris, that gratitude 
made him quite another man. The Marchioneſs 
completely ſubdued him in Sweden, by her 
gentleneſs, her even temper, and the charming 
manner with which ſhe did the honours of his 
houſe ; and more particularly, by never ſeeming 
one moment tired, or to have regretted the part 
ſhe had taken. In ſhort, the ark has as 
much eſteem and confidence in her at preſent, 
as he had paſſion and diſquiet formerly; and his 
only ſolicitude is to make her happy. 
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Mer. That is the advantage which Is to be 
| obtained, by diſcharging our duty, with a good 
grace ; domeſtic peace, and the admiration of 
: the world, which frequently leads us aftray, bur 
: always approves of what is right. But, Victo- 
rina, I hear the noiſe of a carriage; tis ſurely 


1 the Baroneſs. After all, as ſhe is to bring her 
/ ſiſter-in-law. with her, I have no deſire to ſee her. 
e Do you remain here, and beg of her to wait. 
e I will go into the Marchionels's cloſet, and re- 

ceive Cidalia if ſhe comes. The private ſtaircaſe 
k is in the wardrobe ? 
— Vic. Ves, Madam. ö 

Mz .. Very well. [She goes out.] 

u Vic. What precautions to prevent two people, 
ye who ſo greatly loved each other, from meeting! 
wp What changes may happen in the courſe of three 
a- years — I hear ſomebody coming; it is probably 
- theſe ladies. Juſt ſo; there is the Baroneſs, and 

undoubtedly her ſiſter- in-law with her. 
uis 4 
de, 
ide 
eſs N. 
her 
un 
hy BARONESS, DORINDA, VICTORINA. 
un 
— BAR. [to Dorinda.] She is not here.— 
23 Vic. My lady is gone to her Mother's, but 
ent, ſhe will be home preſently. | 
1 his Bar. Very well, we will wait. [ViQorina 


goes out.) I own to you, my dear Dorinda, 
Vor. II. I 
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that the thoughts of this converſation with the 
Marchioneſs, diſturbs me very much; I ſhould 
be glad to eſcape from it. She will talk to me 
of Cidalia, and aik me a thouſand queſtions, 
to which I cannot anſwer, and which will only 
ſerve to renew my vexation. 

Dox. Your 'vexation ! —— You ſhould deteſt 
Cidalia; how can ſhe ſtill preſerve any right to 
affect or diſturb you, after having loſt every title 
to your eſteem ? 

Bar. You have opened my eyes with regard 
to her; you have proved to me, that ſhe deceit- 
ed me; but ſhe loved me formerly.— ! loved her 
ſo tenderly ! The remembrance of it cannot be 
effaced from my heart ; agd will always preſerve 
ine from hatred. No, I cannot hate her! 

Dok. The more you loved her, the greater 
is her ingratitude, and your reſentment ſhould 
be the more implacable. Injuries make deep 
impreſſions on reſolute minds; and they who are 
capable of loving paſſionately, ſhould hate with 
violence, : | 

Bar. True fortitude, which proceeds from a 
greatneſs of ſoul, knows how to conquer the 
paſſions, inſtead of yielding to them. Hatred 
and vengeance are in my eyes, ſhameful and 
criminal weakneſſes. Woe to the perſon who is 
proud of being ſuſceptible of hatred ; it ſhews 
at the ſame time a blackneſs of heart, and a de- 
fective underſtanding. What, to derive a ſelf 
complacency from cheriſhing a horrid ſentiment, 
which torments and tears us in pieces; to have 
our attention taken up by the unhappy object 
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that has excited it; to with him nothing but 


what is grievous ; to ſay nothing of him, but 
what is hurtful ; to be afflicted at his ſucceſs, 
and to enjoy his faults and misfortunes ! -O 
heaven ! can the heart which abandons itſelf to 
ſuch horrid inclinations, taſte one moment's re- 
poſe ; and is it not equally baſe and inhuman ? 

Dor. That ferocious hatred which you have 
been deſcribing, ſtrikes me with horror, and I 
cannot conceive ſuch to exiſt; but I only ſpoke 
of the hatred of gencrous minds. ; 

Baz. They know of none. Depend upon it, 
the definition IJ have given of hatred is not exag- 
gerated ; I could have even added ſome touches 
ſtill more odious, in particulariſing the exceſſes 
to which a thirſt of vengeance may hurry thoſe 
who are inſpired by it. 

Do. Beſides, you will have no difficulty to 
perſuade me, that hatred ought to be overcome 
by virtue, and that it is incompatible with ſen- 
ſibility. T have enemies, but J hate nobody; 
and I own to you, it was without reflexion I re- 
peated all the common place ſayings which are 
uttered upon hatred ; it was neither my heart 
nor my underſtanding which ſpoke to you, it 
was the world. 

Bar. Vice, as well as virtue, has a number 
of maxims which have paſſed into proverbs ; but, 
Siſter, you have too much rectitude, and too 
good an underſtanding, to adopt them. Theſe 
pernicious ſentences dazzle fools, and harden 
the wicked; but, fortunately, they are ſo ab- 
ſurd, that the flighteſt III of reaſon 1s 
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ſufficient to expoſe their infamy, and to guard 
againſt the danger of hearing them fo frequently 
repeated. | 
Dos. It is certain, that before we adopt a 
maxim we ought to reflect, and examine it with 
care ; eſpecially when we live in the faſhionable 
world, where ſo many bad ma*ims neceſſarily 
circulate, that are ſown by wickedneſs, gathered 
and ſcatrered abroad again by levity. Bur ler us 
think of the Marchionefs ; what will you ſay 
to her ? 
Bar. Not a ſyllable upon the motives of my 
rupture with Cidalia. 
Dor. Very right, no entering into particulars z 
T highly approve of that generoſity, it is in my 
very ſoul ; you know I always adviſed you to do 
fo. But depend upon it, Cidalia has calumniated 
7 with the Marchioneſs, ſo that in your place, 
would not be very anxious to ſpare her, as you 
have done hitherto ; and I would ſay, that I had 
the greateſt grounds for complaint. 
Bar, No, no; I will not expoſe a perſon that 
was once ſo dear to me. To deprive her of the 
eſteem of her only remaining friend, would be 
an odious vengeance, and unworthy of me. 
What a triumph would it be to our enemies, 
if they could, by ſome unworthy action, induce 
us to quit the bounds of juſtice and moderation, 
and make us imitate a- conduct which debaſes 
them.—lf it is poſſible, that Cidalia hates me, 
at leaſt ſhe cannot deſpiſe me; I will not de- 
ceive myſelf ; it is pleaſing to me, to think that 
Jam worthy of being regretted by the friend 
that has betrayed me. 
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Dor. Whar an aſcendancy ſhe muſt have had 
over you !—Not to be able to ſpeak of her at 
this time, without melting into tears! it is in- 
conceivable ! | | 

Bar. Can it be otherwiſe for an object whom 
one has loved for ten years? It is true, the is not 
what I believed her to be ; but notwithſtanding 
her faults, muſt I not always reſpect in her the 
friend whom I choſe ; whom I made the depo- 
ſitary of all my ſecrets ; ſhe, in ſhort, who for 
ſo many years was the delight of my life >—— 
Give me leave to aſk you a queſtion : If ſome 
dreadful tranſaction ſhould oblige us to quarrel 
with a brother, or ſeparate from a huſband, 
could we with decency blacken their characters 
in the world, expoſe their wickedneſs, and 
without mercy, repreſent them in the molt 
odious colours? No, ſurely ; ſuch a conduct 
would ſhock the moſt indelicate. Why then 
thould not friendſhip, that voluntary tie, that 
pure and pleaſing union, demand the ſame deli- 
cacy of treatment? - Let them ceaſe to call it 
a ſacred chain, a ſublime ſentiment, or learn 
better to know the extent of the duties which it 
h n 

Dor. Such principles are not new to me. 
What facrifices have J not made to friendſhip A 
1 dare ſay, that my manner of feeling is not 
common: I have given proofs. But I own to you, 
I have an animoſity againſt Cidalia, which aſto- 
niſhes myſelf ; for the perſonal injuries I have 
received, never inſpired me with ſuch diſlike. 
i: would ſeem, that my friend muſt be attacked, 
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ro rouſe my reſentment. If I was the object of 
Cidalia's averſion, you ſhould ſee in me nothing 
but coolneſs and generoſity ; but the deteſts you, 
and I cannot forgive her. —— 

Bar. She deteſts me ! No, do not believe it; 
no, a fatal jealouſy, an unhappy paſſion, may 
have miſled her ; but I am certain ſhe does not 
hate me. Recollect only the proofs of concern 
the ſhewed about three months ago, during my 
laſt illneſs ; the came every day into my anti- 
chamber; ſhe paſſed two nights there; my 
people ſaw her weeping, notwithſtanding every 
effort to conceal her tears. Every inſtant her 
heart betrayed her—and when ſhe was told that 
I was out of danger, her joy, her tranſports 
were ſuch, as to occaſion a revolution which 
made her ſick in her turn. 

Dos. I recollect all theſe particulars ; and 1 
am too ſincere to diffemble, when I tell you, 
that I ſaw nothing in her conduct but diſguſting 
deceit ! — My brother was provoked at it as well 
as I; and I remember too, that when you were 
recovering, you wrote to her to requeſt an inter- 
view (for you burnt with impatience to ſee her, 
and be reconciled to her) but ſhe refuſed you. 
Was not that giving the lie to, all thoſe vain 
proteſtations of affection, which ſhe had made 
to you? Was it not owning, that ſhe had played 
that farce to impoſe. upon the public, and to 
make herſelf of conſequence ? 

Rar. No, ſhe was perfectly ſincere in her at- 
tention to me; the would not ſee me, becauſe 


the was afraid to come to an explanation; hex 
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refuſal only proves to me, that ſhe knew the 
impoſſibility of juſtifying herſelf. 

Dox. She might at leaſt have expected to be 
able to abuſe you again. She depended. too 
much upon your penetration, and not enough 
upon your heart, But, now we talk of her, 
I have been told a very extraordinary piece of 
news this morning ; the wiſhes to have her 
brother married, but you will never gueſs to 
whom. 

Bax. To whom is it? 

Dor. To the daughter of a man who owes 
his fortune to you; of a man, to whom, by 
your credit, you have done moſt important ſer- 
vices two years ago. | ; 

BAR. Mr. Sainval ? 

Dor. The ſame. You know, that Cidalia 
always values herſetf upon her exceſſive affection 
for her brother; and you know the romantic 
turn ſhe gives to every thing which regards him. 
She therefore declares, that the happineſs of her 
brother, and her own of courſe, depend upon 
this marriage; and that ſhe has the maſt ſincere 


and affectionate regard for this young perſon.— 


Then the particular detail, and the tender ex- 
prefſions — Her brother happy ! — An agreeable 
ſiſter-in-law for her! —The felicity of finding a 
friend in the wife of her brother! - The chil- 
dren of her brother, that mutt be to ker as her 
own !—In ſhort, a pathetic emphaſis, and al: 
the common place phraſes exhauſted upon the 
dear ties of brother and ſiſter, ſiſter-in-law, 


children, and nephews ! —You underſt nd 20 
that ? 
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Bar, But all this, in the main, ſeems to me 
very natural. The daughter of Mr. Sainval is 
indeed a charming girl, from figure, talents, and 
diſpoſition. | | | 

Dos. Then ſhe has five thouſagd pounds a 
year. 3 5 i | 

Bar. I ſuppoſe Cidalia knows nothing of my 
intimate connexion with Mr. Sainyal ? 

Dor. Tho” this connexion has not been made 
till after your rupture with her, ſhe is informe] 
of it. She mentioned the other day, in preſence 
of twenty people, that there was a great obſtruc- 
tion to this union; but ſhe imagined, however, 
that Mr. Sainyal, on refleQting, would think, 
that on the preſent occaſion it would be better 
to conſult his daughter than your particular re- 
lentment. 18 | 

Bax. They have told you a falſehood ? If 
Cidalia could be capable of ſo mean a ſuſpicion, 
the has too much ſpirit to declare it! 

Dor. She has much more cunning than ſp'rit; 
and in this very way has given nwch ſtronger 
proofs of her want of addreſs. I have not told 
you all that I know upon the ſubject.— I ſpare 
your weakneſs, and I] reſpe& your prejudice. 

Beſides, there are things of ſo black a nature, 
that I would not rèpeat them without reluc- 
tance. I have more moderation and reſerve 
than vou imagine, She is a dangerous woman, 
you may depend upon it. I own, that ſhe is 
captivating, her manners are pleaſing, and grace- 
fal ; her expreſſion noble, but rather too ſen- 
tentious, yet cven that defect gives her an ap- 
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p22rance of ſenſe and ſolid reaſon, which im- 
poles on the world; ſhe tires, but the command; 
reſpet, - As ſhe has not wit to ſhine, ſhe is 
deſirous of being valued for her good ſenſe; 
and to this art, adds that of concealing a cold 
and vindictive fpirit, with the deepeſt diſſimula- 
tion, under a pleafing exterior, But to return 
to the inſtance I quoted to you, on the ſubjett 
of Sainval ; aſk your huſb ind when he returns, 
if it is a ſtory: I have been aſſured that ſeveral 
of his friends were preſent at the converſation, 

Ba R. Is is poſſible that ſhe could be ſo cruelly 
unjuſt to me ? If ſhe ſaid fo, ſhe is the more 
guilty, as I am ſure the could not think it, 

et us change the ſubject; Siſter, I pray you 
never ſpeak to me of her more. Tell me, is not 
vour brother to return from the country to-day ? 
has he written to you ? 

Do. He has not, and I do not even know 
where he is. 

Bar. I know no more than you. Only think, 
he ſet out in a hurry, without acquainting me 
beforehand ; and during the fifteen days he has 
been abſent, he has not condeſcended to write 
to me once ! Alas ! I am not happy in any 
reſpect! | 

Dok. He certainly will ſoon return. 

Bax. Truly, his affairs are in ſuch diſorder, 
they thou'd bring him ſpeedily back !—Do you 
know if Mr, Sainval is in Paris? —As I arrived 
ſo late laſt night from the country, I did not 
{end to him, | 

Dox. Yes ; he came to wait upon you, but 
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you were with the Marchioneſs, and I received 
his viſit. | 

BAR. Don't I hear a carriage coming into the 
court? —*T1s probably the 3 

Dor. She has made us wait rather long — 
You will preſent me; I am curious to ſee her. 
I am told ſhe is vain of having been in Sweden, 
and proud of having followed her huſband. 
Thets women of elevated ſentiments, always 
call their duties, ſacrifices ; it is very extraordi- 
„ 
BAR. And is it not a ſacrifice to tear herſelſ 
from the boſom of a family the loves, and by 


whom ſhe is adored ? <— But here they come; 
tis ſhe, 


SCENE VL 


DORINDA, BARONESS, MARCHIONESS. 


Max. I am vexed at having detained you ſo 
long, but I was obliged to wait for my mother. 
[To Dorinda.] I depend upon the uſual in- 
dulgence of the Wada 4 and it is only to you, 
Madam, that I muſt direct my apology. ' 

Dok. I ſhare in all the ſentiments of my 
ſiſter, and I flatter myſelf, Madam, that for the 
Future, you will behave to me as you do to her. 

Max. Since you forbid compljments, allow 
me, Madam, to ſpeak to the Baroneſs on a ſub- 
ject in which I am intereſted beyond expreſfion; 
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ſhe knows my ſincere friendſhip for Cidalia, 
and 

BAR. I foreſee your queſtions; I will anſwer 
them, and open my heart to you as much as I 
can, ——Reaſons which I will not, nor ought 
to enter into, have for ever ſeparated me from 
a friend whom I regret, and whom nothing can 
reſtore. I do not accule Cidalia ; I only lament 
my fate.—Let it be ſufficient for you to know, 
that your friendſhip for Cidalia, ſo far from 
leſſening mine for you, ſtill adds to the eſteem 
with which you have inſpired me, by confirmin 
me in the opinion I had conceived of the ſolidity 
of your ſentiments. Do not aſk me farther ; 
as to the cauſe, I have preſcribed to myſelf an 
inviolable ſilence. | 

Max. This mildneſs and generous moderation 
does not ſurpriſe me ; but how comes it, that 
notwithſtanding all this diſcretion, Cidalia is fo 
cruelly abuſed in the world ? —The moft odious 
interpretations, the moſt horrid calurmnies are 
circulated againſt her When vou do not com- 
plain, who has a right to accuſe her ? 

Bar. I am ignorant from whence theſe 

groundleſs and wygjurious reports can proceed; 
but beſides, I know that malevolence has not 
been more ſparing to me. 
Don. There is no ſuch thing as preventing 
the world from forming conjectures, and judging 
{rom the probabilities they think they can per- 
ceive, or which they ſuppoſe. 

Max. The probabilities! To thoſe, by 
whom Cidalia is known, if they are not blinded - 
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either by envy or hatred, there is no probability 
that ſhe can be thought capable of falſehood 
and perhdy. 

Don. The enemies of Cidalia alledge, that 
ſhe is in the wrong; thoſe of my ſiſter maintain, 
that Cidalia is in the right I ſee nothing in this 
but what is very common. 

Max. No, Madam, Cidalia is the more eaſily 
abuſed, as the and her friends are incapable of 
making reprifals ; and I can aſſure you, that all 
the world agree in pitying the Baroneſs. 

BAR. So you think that my moderation is all 
diſſembled ? | 

Max. What is that you ſay, my dear Baro- 
nefs ? Can you conceive ſuch a ſuſpicion ?——! 
only accuſe thoſe who, under the maſk of friend- 
ip, abuſe and betray you; fince, far from 
imitating your. generoſity, they make uſe of vour 
name to gratify their particular hatred, by en- 
deavouring to blacken and calumniate a perſon, 
whoſe generous way of thinking will not permit 
her to oppoſe ſuch inſults, but with contempt 
.and filence. 

Dok. Theſe declamations, Madam, are no: 
new to me; I recolleQ them; Cidalia has com- 
municated her warmth to you and theſe violent 
expreſſions dictated by her, prove how well ſhe 
preſerves that admirable filence of which you 
make ſuch boaſt. | £ 

Ma x. I do not fpeak from Cidalia, Madam; 
and, to leave you without a doubt on that head, 
it is from my mother and Melita that I learn: 
the melancholy detail. 
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Bar. I conjure you, let us have done with 
the ſubjeR. [ 

Max. Yes, but upon condition that I may re- j 
lume it again; for 1 wiſh to make you acquaint- 
ed with the villainy of falſe friends, who exaſ- | 
perate you in private. 

Dos. [in a paſſion. ] This is too much, Ma- | 
dam I- Such an outrage is intolerable I And 
ſuch a negle& of decency can neither be con- 
ceived nor endured ! 

Max. [coldly.] You aſtoniſh me, Madam ! 
What have I ſaid, with which you ſhould be 
diſpleaſed ? So, one cannot a tempt to unmaſk 
treachery and perfidy, without offending you ? 
For the future, Madam, fince I am better in- 
formed, I ſhall not be wanting in thoſe attenti- 
ons, of which I did not know the indiſpenſable 
obligation, and which you now claim, undoubt- 
edly with reaſon. | 

Dok. [to the Baroneſs.) So, Siſter, you ſee 
to what my friend. hip for you Expoſes me; but 
fince I am preſſed in the extreme with ſo little 
diſcretion, I ſhall explain myſelf with that open- 
neſs which is natural to me. [To the Marchio- 
neſs] There is nothing in all this, Madam, but 
treachery on the part of Cidalia, and blindneſs 
in the friends that remain o her. 

Baz. What ſay you, Siſter ? . -—— 

Dok. Yes, Madam, I deſpite Cidalia ; I ad- 
vile my Siſter never to ſee her more. I thall 
not betray the ſecrets that are ertrufted to me; 
L thall not expoſe the horrors of which I have 
:een the molt poſitive proofs. 
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Bax. Siſter ? 


Dos. I admire the generoſity and moderation 
of my Siſter ; but 1 cannot bear to hear her ac- 
cuſed of weaknel: and injuſtice, and to ſee my- 
ſelf ſhamefully infulted. You obliged me, Ma- 
dam, to break ſilence, and if I have unmaſked 
Cidalia, you have only yourſelf to blame. 

BAR. [to the Marchioneſs.] Paſſion and vio- 
lence run away with her! — I diſavow every 
word ſhe has u'tered ! Pardon me, Siſter ; 
your natural vivacity, and undoubtedly your re- 
gard for me, have occaſioned this terrible out- 
rage, which you yourſelf will condemn after a 
little reflexion. [To the Marchioneſs] Rage 
deprives her of her reaſon. — No, I do not re- 
proach Cidalia ; and tis I only that ſhould be be- 
lieved. —- How dreadful the ſcene that each of 
you have been preſenting to me! you both love 
me, yet both embitter my ſorrows. — Alas ! it 
there is not a heart upon which I can depend, 
at leaft ſpare me, and look upon me as the moſt 
unhappy perſon upon earth! 

Max. You unhappy! With ſuch a noble 
and feeling mind, ought you to be unhappy ?— 
Ah! vou deſerve ſincere friends, Heaven has pre- 
ſerred them to you againſt your will - and you 
will on» day recover tha happineſs you have loſt. 
Yes, I dare pomiſe it; and time will reunite 
two hearts, fo well ſuited to each other, —But 
who comes to interrupt us 
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SCENE VII. 


DORINDA, BARONESS, MARCHIONESS, 
VICTORINA. 


Mar. What do you want? 

Vic, You are wanted in your cloſer, Madam! 
—{in a whiſper] It is Madam Cidalia. 

Mar. That is enongh. [Victorina goes out.] 

Bax. I muſt leave you, 

Max. Promiſe me, then, that I ſhall ſee you 
in the evening. — If you reje& my mediation, 
at leaſt do not contemn the ſolicitude of that 
ſincere friendſhip which I have dedicated to you. 

BAR. It is always dear to me; and Jam con- 
fident that it can mitigate my ſorrows. 

[They embrace.] 

Dos. [aſide.) I am enraged. -— {Aloud.] 
Come, Sitter, will you go? 

Ba R. I follow vou. [The Barone and Do- 
rinda go out, attended ſome ſteps by the Mar- 
chioneſs. 

Max. (alone, after a ſhort ſilence.] What 
a converſation ! How my heart is grieved! 
Poor Baroneſs ! How the is abuſed and tyran- 
nized over by that wicked woman But I muft 
£9 to Cidalia.—Ah ! here the comes. 
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SCENE VIII. 


MARCHIONESS, CIDALIA. 


Max. I was coming to you. 

Cid. Victorina told me, that the Baroneſs was 
gone, and I caine that moment. Well, my dear 
riend, how did you find her? I am told, ſhe 
is much changed, Did ſhe mention me to you? 
Dorinda was with her; how could ſhe reſtrain 
herſeif in your preſence? In ſhort, what ſort of 
canverſation had you ? | 

Max. I am greatly pleaſed to hear theſe 
queſtions from you ; they make me hope that 
you are inclined to place more confidence in me 
than I dared to czpeR. 


Cty. Oertainly, I thall not maintain that entire 


_ reſerve with you, which I have preſcribed to my- 
ſelf hitherto. You ſhall know all that I can tell 
without wounding thoſe duties which delicacy 
impoſes. 

Mak. However, I love you ſufficiently to en- 
title me to an unbounded confidence. 

Cty. I will esp in the reaſons which oblige 
me to fix limits to that confidence, and I am ſure 
you wil! approve of them. Depend upon 1t, 
it grieves me to the heart, I can only lay myſelf 
open to you by halves : I have for a great while, 
been obliged to diſſemble my forrows, and that 
conſtraint has cruelly added to their bitternels ! 


Q 
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But I hear the voice of Melita; ſhe certainly 
C9nes to call us to dinner. 


SCENE IX. 


MARCHIONESS, CIDALIA, MELITA. 


Me L. I beg pardon, if 1 interrupt you; but 
do you know it is three o'clock ? 

Man. Come, my dear Cidalia.—— 

MeL. [to the Marchioneſs.] One moment — 
Tell me what you ſaid to Dorinda; ſhe went 
away quite furious, and behaved moſt ſtrangely 
to the poor Baroneſs in going down ftairs, —— 
ViQtorina, who told me theſe par iculars, heard 
ſeveral violent exclamations ; and among the reſt, 
the alledges, that Dorind: ſeveral times repeac- 
ed, that your impertinence was inconceivable 
that there was no name for ſuch impertinen ss. 
Victorina adds, that the Baronets fru.tlefolv at- 
tempted to filence her ſiſtec-in- law, wro only 
ſpoke tke loader, and with an air and ton. of 
voice, equally frightful. 

Max. What a dreadful and hideous pectacle 
does a woman prefent, who is governed bi piſ- 
hon, and yields herfe.f up to tcaniports of +4ye! 
—But we are waited for to dinner; we inal 
reſume our converſation by-and-by. Come, 

[They go out.] 
End of the Fuſt AQ. | 
| K 9 
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SCENE FIRST. m 

er 

is 

MARCHIONESS, CIDALIA. he 

* 

Maxchlox Ess. _ 

p at 

Now we are at laſt by ourſelves, and ſure ot * 
not being interrupted, I beg you will gratify my pc 
impatience, my dear Cidaha. m 
Ti. I believe it is needleſs to mention to w 
you the ſituation of my heart, my letters muſt he 
have convinced you that I am not changed. an 
That friend, whom I have loſt by wicked con- fre 
trivance, is as dear to me as ever; I lament her * fil 
blindneſs, I grieve for it, it coſts me my hap- ſel 
| 5 3 I have been deprived of her eſteem, th; 
ut notwithſtanding her injuſtice, I ſtill pre- ter 
ſerve mine for her; it is a benefit ſhe deſpiſes, hd 
and it is the only conſolation that remains to me. tog 
How cruel muſt they be, who can defpiſe thoſe an: 
whom they formerly loved! But, alas! it is e- to 
qually diſtreſſing to be ſuſpected of guilt, by the ſo 
very perſon on whoſe opinion the greateſt confi- ſhe 


dence is placed, be 
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Max. You know, then, that calumny has 
been employed to injure you with the Baroy 
nels ? 

Cip. I own to you, I know all the particu- 
lars of that dreadful myſtery ; you are the firſt 
to whom I have mentioned it, and you muſt 
not forget that you have promiſed me inviolable 
diſcretion, It 1s only with you that 1 can allow 
myſelf to accuſe the Baroneſs of weakneſs and 
credulity. But if you knew with what art ſhe 
is abuſed, how ſpecious the appearances that 
have been turned againſt me, I am ſure you 
would excuſe her. Beſides, thoꝰ ſuſpecting me 
to be guilty of the blackeſt treachery, the was 
at firſt deſirous of coming to an open explanation 
with me; the continued in the hopes that it was 
poſſible for me to vindicate _ : you know 
my heart; too proud to ſuffer a ſhadow of 
wrongful diſtruſt, it was deeply wounded by 
hers. While the ſpoke to me, aſtoniſhmeni 
and indignation ſtruck me mgzionleſs, and took 
from me every defire of font hing myſelf. My 
ſilence and coldneſs was taken for a tacit con- 
ſeſſion of my perfidy and ingratitude; and after 
that fatal interview, we ceaſed all farther in- 
tercourſe. For ſome time, the loſs of her con- 
fidence, and her embarraſſment when we were 
together, had forewarned me of my misfortune 
and when ſhe declared a part of her ſuſpicions 
to me, I own, that reſentment at ſeeing myſelf 
ſo cruelly inſulted, at firſt perſuaded me that I 
ſhould not much regret the woman who could 
be capable of offering me ſach a horrid infu't ; 
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I inſtantly broke with her, without uſing either 
reproach or complaint, and with ſuch a cold 
indifference as ro make me congratulate myſelf. 
But that deceitful calm was of ſhort duration, 
12 I ſoon felt the extent of my irreparable 
lis, 

Max. I conceive the effect of your firſt emo- 
tions; and that at that inſtant, you diſdained 
to juſtify youcſelf: But how came it, that ſince 
that ime you have not ſought the means? Why 
have you not defired, why not demanded, a new 
explanation ? 

Cip. Such is the ſtrange caprice of my fate, 
that the very friend ſhip which makes me wiſh it, 
at the ſame time prohibits me. 

Mak. Will you explain this enigma ? 
Ep. In two words then, it is this: My ac- 
cuſers with the Baroneſs, are her huſband and 
her fiſter- in-law. By a very extraordinary ac- 
cident, I have in my poſſeſſion the moſt compleat 
proofs of their falfehood, and all the particulars 
of their black conſpiracy ; and I cannot juſtify 
myſelf entirely in the eyes of the Baroneſs, bur 
by producing theſe proofs, which would unmaſk 
two worthleſs people, but to whom ſhe is at- 
tached by indiſſoluble ties. Ought I, then, for 
my own particular intereſt, to carry diſtreſs, 

batred, and diſunion, into the boſom of a fa- 
mily ? Shall I tear a wife from her huſband ? 
Shall I have the cruelty to rob her of all thoſe 
ſentiments which can make her pleaſed with 
diſcharzing her duties? Can I ſay to her, “that 
man, to whom you have ſacrificed every thing; 


— —— 
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whom you have ſo paſſionately loved; to whom | 
you are for ever united; in ſhort, the huſband of |, 
your choice, is equally unworthy of your eſteem | 
and affection?ꝰ - Would you know ſuch cruel [| 
language to be mine, my dear Marchioneſs ? 
Would that be a proof of friendſhip, when the 
blackeſt hatred could not ſtrike a more _— 
blow? cannot juſtify myſelf, but upon theſe 
conditions; judge then of all the bitterneſs of my 
ſituation. | | 

Max. Ah! what do you tell me? I admire 
you, I approve your conduct; and even perſuade 
myſelf, that in your place I ſhould have acted 
as you have done. You have done nothing bur 
your duty, I own ; but, alas ! how you are to 
be pitied !—Falſely accuſed to the object whom 
you hold the moſt dear, and obliged to leave 
her in an error which you can ſo eaſily deſtroy ! 
Alas, I can conceive no hopes of an accom- 
modation at preſent ! — and the wicked will 
triumph. This horrible Dorinda and her bro- 
ther, will continue to applaud themſelves for 
their wicked conſpiracy ; I own to you, I cannot 
endure that idea——How I hate Dorinda !— 
Yes, almoſt as much as I love you. 

Cin, Alas, can you compare the power of 
hatred with that of friendſhip? No, nd! a calm, 
cold contempt, is the hatred of generous minds, 
and the only one of which they are ſuſceptible. 
Are we net revenged of the wicked by our ſu- 
periority over them ? The charms of friendſhip, 
the pleaſing benevolent ſentiments of a noble 
and affectionate heart, are unknown to them; 
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they are deprived of the happineſs which we 
enjoy: let us not then have the faulty weakne!; 
to partake of their ſufferings, in yielding to the 
{ad paſſions by which they are torn, and which 
belong but to them. Let them hate, let them 
feek vengeance ; but let us pardon, let us love 
and do good, and we ſhall oblige them to envy 
us, even amidſt their moſt brilliant ſucceſs. 

Max. Yes, you are right; hatred is a terri- 
ble delirium, and its heinouſneſs js particularly 
odious and diſguſting in a female. I with, how- 
ever, that by way of exception, you would allow 
me to hate Dorinda; ſhe is {o black, fo wick- 
ed!—Tell me, why ſhe deteſts and abuſes you 
with ſuch obſtinacy? Is it from mere wantonneſo, 
or from ſome particular intereſt ? 

C1D. She knows that I warmly oppoſed the 
Baroneſs's marriage; and that I at leaſt prevent- 
ed her from foolithly giving all her property to 
a man unworthy of her, and who married her 
only for her fortune. They wanted to keep at 
a diſtance from the Baroneſs, a perſon who 
could give her ſome uſeful advice; they ſet u- 
at variance ; and my friend, ſeduced, blinded, 
and the victim of the moſt contenptib'e aviditv, 
has, ſince our ſ-paration, mortgaged her whole 
property, and figned her ruin. Ar leaſt, that is 
what is repurted in the world ; I with to heaven 
theſe melancholy conj ectures may have no foun- 
dation ! - 

Max. Unhappy woman! She is cruelly pu- 
niſhed for her weakneſs and credulity !—— 

Civ. She deſerved a better fate. She ha: 
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uch a noble, feeling ſoul ! - Notwithſtanding 
the dreadful injuries of which ſhe ſuſpects me 
to be guilty, not one word of complaint has 
been heard to ifſue from her mouth ; and ſhe 
always preſerves a tender regard for me. She 
may be blinded and ſeduced, but it is impoſſible 
for reſentment and animoſity to find admiſſion 
to her heart; there never was a perſon who 
poſſeſſed in a greater degree thoſe valuable qua- 
lities, by which the ſex ought to be particularly 
diſtinguithed ; indulgence, nuldneſs, and mo- 
deration. She believes me guilty of the blackeſt 
treachery ; well, ſhe not only has pardoned me, 
but I am certain ſhe excuſes me in ſecret, and 
does not think of the crimes of which, I have 
been accuſed, but to find reaſons by which they 
can be palliated. Incapable of being defective 
in her own principles, the frailty of others ex- 
cites in her only a tender compaſſion. — This, 
then, is the friend whom I have loſt Who can 
indemnify me for ſuch a loſs? We were both of 
us free, and determined to enter jnto no en- 
gagements; convenience, as well as conformity 
of ſentiments, helped to unite us; our eſtates 
were joining, our fortunes were equal, which 
made it poſſible for us to live together in that 
ſtrict intimacy, which laſted ten years. We 
lodged when in Paris in the ſame houſe, we 
paſſed the ſummer on her eſtate or on mine; 
accuſtomed to be always with her, to entruſt 
her with my moſt ſecret thoughts, finding in her 
all the charms of a fine underſtanding, and all 
the geod qualitics of the heart, perſuaded, that 
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ſhe loved me only, and that nothing could ever 
art us; my attachment to her acquired new 
ength every day, and at laſt became the ru- 
ling paſſion of my heart. Reaſon juſtified it, 
and vanity (for in what ſentiments has it not a 
ſhare) ſerved to increaſe it; we were quoted as 
the only model of perfect friendſhip; the world, 
ever doubtful of the fincerity of female con- 
nexions, did juſtice to ours; and I experienced, 
that the general approbation helps to cheriſh a 
virtuous inclination. 

Mak. I cannot renounce the idea of uniting 
you once more. — In ſpite of fate and wicked 
people, you will always love each other. Will 
you forego an explanation, and only conſent to 
fee her again ? 

C1D. 1 am ſure the Baroneſs would receive 
me ; hut how can I appear before her without 
juſtifying myſelf ? Can J have the courage in 
living with her, to let her remain in an error ? 
In ſuppoſing that ſhe conſents to pardon me, 
would it be poſſible for me not to open my heart 
to her; that heart ſo li tle difpoſed to diflemble, 
and eſpecially with her? No, no! Icen be ſilent 
when at a diſtance from her, I ought to be ſo, 
and nothing ſhall make me break that cruel ſi- 
1 Q . 
lence ; but in her preſence, Iam certain I thould 
betray myſelf. Let us renounce a project then 
which never can be realiſed ; it muſt indeed 
be very chimerical when I can conſent to re- 
nounce it. 

Mar. But what can they have invented againſt 


you, with a ſhadow ot probability? ! ſhall never 
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be able to gueſs it; and I can ſtill leſs com- 
prehend how the Baroneſs could let herſelf 
be ſeduced by a falſehood which calumniated 
ou. 
5 Cb. With every imaginable art, and the 
ſtrongeſt appearances, they have only been able 
to raĩſe ſuſpicions in her mind; and I alone have 
confirmed her in her error, by refuſing to ex- 
plain myſelf ; that fflence, on my part, muſt 
have convinced her, but I cannot conceive from 
whence her firſt doubts ſprung ; I own, that in 
her place I never could be capable of forming 
fach ; however, ſhe was blinded by a paſſion 
with which I am unacquainted, 1 ovght there- 
ſore to pity and not condemn her. Happy they, 
who never give up their hearts to any but gentle 
and moderate ſentiments, and can guard againſt 
violent paſſions : their pleaſures will always 
be pure, and reaſon will alleviate their ſor- 
rovrs. | 
Max. Beſides, the moſt lawſul wntiment may 
by exceſs become dangerous and blameable, 
eſpecially in a woman. The flighteſt deviation 
from ſound principles, leads us frequently to 
diſhonour ; we onght therefore to endeavour 
carefully to moderate the vivacity of our ima- 
gination; and, to preſerve us from the illuſions 
which may ſeduce us, we ought to reflect and 
meditate inceſſantly, and ſubject all our ſenti- 
ments to the ſevere laws of Reaſon, which alone 
can be a ſecure guide. She will tell us, that 
eing born for a ſtate of dependance, a quiet 
and retired liſe, our occupations ſhould be ſe- 
Vor. II. 
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dentary, our. taſtes ſimple ; that modeſty, gen- 
tleneſs, and moderation, are qualities equally 
neceſſary for our happineſs and our glory. A 
woman cannot diſtinguiſh herſelf but by the 
virtues of a Sage, an ablolute government of 
herſelf, and a love of peace and juſtice. An 
exalted imagination leads the men to heroiſin, 
but precipitates the women into dreadful mit- 
conduct. The tumultuous paſſions and violent 
emotions, are dangerous and fatal weakneſſes for 
us, and to which we cannot yield ourſelves up, 
without ruining our principles, our reputation, 
and our happineſs. 

C1D. Yes, we are made for ſenſibility, not for 
paſſion; let us not complain of our lot: to love 
no farther than is agreeable to reaſon, is only to 
renounce thoſe errors which cauſe unhappineſ- 
But I eaſily forget myſelf in ſuch an agreeable 
converſation; however, I muſt tear myſelf fron! 
hence; my brother is certainly waiting for me 
at my houſe. 

Max. If this marriage which ſo much er- 
gages your attention can ſucceed, it will be & 

reat comfort to vou. 

C1D. It will aſſuage all my ſorrows ; my brc- 
ther is ſo dear ro me! But I dare not Auto: 
myſelf.— Somebody comes; farewell, my dear 
friend. 

Max. It is Melita. 

Civ. My God! how agitated ſhe ſeems! — 
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SCENE H. 


MARECHIONESS, CIDALIA, MELITA. 


MT. Ah! I have ſad news co tell you ! — 
Mek. What is the matter? \ 


Mru. The poor Baroneſs muſt be in dreadful 


. — 
diſtreſs! 


C1D. O heavens! what has happened to her? 
Mer. Her huſband has been fifteen days ab- 
ſent; the place he was gone to, and the cauſe of 


nis journey, were not known; but now all 1s 
diicovered '! 


Crip, Well —what is it? — 

Met. He ſet out privately ſor one of the ſea- 
ports; where he has embarked, and wrote to his 
wite at ſetting fail, 

C1D. And what is his purpoſe ? 

Mr l. He informs her, that he is ruined that 
he is ſetting out for the Indies, and if he does 
not retrieve his fortune there, he never ſhall be 
heard of more. His unhappy wife, what will 
become of her ? Abandoned by the perſon to 
whom the ſacrificed her all, not knowing how 
to conduct her affairs, beſet by a crowd of cre- 
ditors, obliged to ſell her whole property, loſing 
every thing at once! 

Cip. She til] has a friend. Where is ſhe? 
What is ſlie doing? From whom did you 
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learn theſe afflicting particulars? Are they 
true ? 

Max. {embracing her.] I ſee your purpoſe. 
-I read it with the moſt tender emotions, in 
that noble affectionate heart! 

Me L. [to the Marchioneſs.] O, you have not 
the merit of being the only one to diſcover wkat 
paſſes there ! 

Civ. But once more, my dear Melita; are 
you very certain of the Baroneſs's misfortune : 

Me L. I juft now left a perſon who was with 
her when ſhe received the fatal letter from her 
Huſband. | 

C1D. Unfortunate woman ! —If I was to go 
to her immediately her door would be ſhut a- 
gainſt me. [To 8 Marchioneſs] Write to her, 
my dear friend; tell her, that upon my knees ] 
beg a moment's converſation - but undoubtedly 
the will refuſe it: —What ſhall I do? yet [ 
muſt ſpeak with her and immediately.—Ah ! 
for pity's ſake adviſe me] In my preſent diftrac- 
tion, I do not know what to do to induce her (0 
fee me. 

Max. [to Cidalia.] How vou tremble !— 
Sit down and be calm, if poſſible. [Cidalia firs 
down.] I will tell you what occurs to me; Me- 
lita, who is in great intimacy with her, muſt go 
and find her, and tell her, that I have ſomething 
of the utmoſt importance to communicate to her, 
and by that means bring her hither. 

Civ. Very well--But you muſt not let her 
know that I expect her; and don't even let he- 
hear my name mentioned. —She lodges in this 
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very ſtreet, and if you loſe no time, my dear 
Melita, you will be back in a quarter of an 
hour. 

MeL. I luckily have my carriage below. A- 
dieu; you may depend upon my zeal and activity. 
[She goes out.] 


SCENE III. 


MAP.CHIONESS, CID ALIA. 


Max. Now, my dear Cidalia, there is no 
obitacle which can obſtruct your vindication ; 
the Baroneſs, baſely forſaken by a huſband, 
whom the probably will never ſee again, is but 
00 well convinced at preſent, how little he 
zertred her affection; you may now open her 
eves without ſcruple. 

Crp, Yes, I can; and indeed I ought. Can 
i offer her the aſſiſtance of the moſt affectionate 
rendihip, without an entire vindication of my- 
felt 2 Can ſhe accept it from a perſon the does 
not eſteem ? — Yet Itrenmle - earneſtly defire 
to ſee her again, and at the fame time I dread 
the interview. — She is ſo much to be pitted ! 
Misſortunes add to the delicacy of noble minds. 
Tf I wasto go to her, and by informing her, 
perhaps aggravate her ſorrows, or wonnd her 
delicacy ; or add to her vexation, that of making 
ber bluſh for her conduct towards me EIn ſhort, 
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if, ſoured by her ſituation, ſe ſhould ſee no- 
thing in my procecding but a haughty generolity! 
Au! how badly would ſhe ſee into my heart ! 
Of all the inſtances of her injuſtice, that world 
be the moſt crue], How 1 am perplexed !— 
I am almoſt inclined not to ſee her to-diy ; 
however, if ſhe loves me as much as the is dear 
to me, ] ſhall comfort her.— I alwiys oppoled 
her marriage; I had the cour ge formerly, to 
propheſy to her a part of tbole misfortunes 
which the now experiences. I an: ſure ſhe will 
recollect it herſelf; even the figit of me wil 
undoubtedly be an inſupportabie reproach to her. 
Who knows if ſhe ever can be reconciled to the 
light of mel How grievous ace thele reflexions! 
— What ſhall I do? 

Max. Truly you take a pleaſure in torment- 
ing yourſelf. She always loved you, even while 
the thought you guilty. You may depend upon 
it, that the hoppineſs of finding ſuch a friend as 
you, will atone for all her ſorrows, 

Cip. Bur what ſhall I firſt ſay to her? where 
ſhall I bein? I perſuade myſelf I have ſufficient! 
delicacy ts fave me from the fear of wounding 
that of another perſon ! — Beſides, the offer 
which .I am deſitous of making to her, are 15 
natural. But I repeat it to vou, the is unde” 
misfortunes ; I ſhall find her ſenſibility exceed- 
ingly awake, her diſtruſt exceſſive : Theſe art 
the bitter conſequences of calamity, and thetz 
are the faults which it produces; they muſt ex- 
cite the moſt tender compaſſion, and we cannot 
be too careful in ſhewing them that attent1o: 
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and reſpe ct which they deſerve. "They who can 
appro ich a perſon under mi loctunes, without a 
ſen iment of reſpect and fear, are not On to 
aſſiſt them, nor worthy of c onzo1lng : then! A 
thought ſtrikes me -- If to jp .,e her li ey, 
I wa: o begin by begging a favour of her? — 
tho himerical, 1: dont ſigniiy But who kind 
of favour ? I muſt think of that. Mr God, 
don't I hear a noiſe? Perhaps it i ſhe. Iam 
quite exhauſted. -— {She fits down.] 

Mas. 1 . doubt if you have ſtrength to 
ſpeak to her. — Ah ! you well deſerve to be 
loved! —And I think I may fay to you, witho-'t 
exaggeration, that you are as dear to me as you 
will be to the B roneſs in a quarter of an dous. 
— But what does Victorina want? 


SCENE IV. 


ARCHIONESS, CIDALIA, VICTORINA. 


Vic. I come to acquaint you, Madam, that 
the Ladies are arrived. 


Cin. Who, Rlelita and the Baroneſs ? 
Vic. Yes, Madam. 
Cib. Ah heaven! To the Marchionel-] 
Hear me, my dear friend, I ſhall go to your 
cloſet; and will give orders, that Melita may be 
tefired to ſend the Baroneſs to you, to whom 
eu muſt not even mention my name; and 
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while you are in converſation with her, I ſhall 
acquaint Melita in what manner 1 deſire to be 
introduced. 

Mak. I underſtand you. She ſhall not know 
that you are here. 

Cip. And even if ſhe ſpeaks of me, ſay, that 
you have not ſeen me ſince morning. 

MAR. Do not loſe time, then.—Retire, 

CiD. Adieu.—-ViQtorina, give me your arm, 
for truly I tremble ſo, and am in ſuch agitation. 
I eannot walk. [She goes out with Victorine 
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Mak. [alone.] What an excellent heart! — 
What an inſtructive leſſon is her conduct! 
Such a noble example ſhould make the miſcon- 
duct and indecent ruptures we ſo frequently {ce 
in the world, hated and deſpiſed, —It is fail, 
that the example of the wicked is dangerous; 
but it ſeems to me on the contrary, that the 
nearer they are viewed, the greater the horror 
they inſpire, which muſt be a preſervative from 
the misfortune of reſembling them ; while the 
pleaſing contemplation of virtue, ſeduces, affecte, 
and captivates : and the defire of imitating what 
we admire, is ſo natural ! - But here comes the 
Baroneſs 
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SCENE VI. 


MARCHIONESS, BARONESS. 


Max. [going to meet the Baroneſs.] Pardon 
me, my dear friend, for having made you wait 
one moment; 1 was engaged in buſineſs of im- 
portance. I longed impatiently to ſee you, and 
to aſſure you, that my heart ſhares in all your 
ſorrows ; deign to ſhew a little confidence in me, 
| conjure you ! -- [She embraces her.] | 

Bax. {coldly.] Melita told me, that you had 
ſomething of the moſt importaat and preſſing 
nature to communicate to me. 

Mak. I have nothing to ſpeak to you of, but 
yourſelf, and in fact, nothing more intereſting - 
can engage my attention, Upon the firſt news 
of your misfortunes, I would have flown to you 
mſtantly ; but I own to you, I dreaded meet- 
ing your viſter-in-law, and I wiſhed to ſee you 
alone. 

Ba R. It is true, my misfortunes are great, 
but my courage can equal them; I ſhall not 
have recourſe to any one; I am ſure, my pro- 
perry is more than ſufficient to pay my debts. 
| have already ſeen a man of bufineſs, who has 
given me this aſſurance, and that is ſufkcient to 
make me eaſy, With reſpe& to fortune, I can 
iuffer the loſs of it with an indifference, which 
is neither affected nor ſurpriſing. I ſheuld be 
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very contemptible, if after the loſſes I have ſul- 
tained, I could be affected with that. 

Marx. I well know the elevation of vour 
mind, and the ſenſibility of your heart. 

BAR. That ſenſibility in future, can only be 
a weakneſs in me; I ſhall be able to ſub- 
due it. 

Mar. A great misfortune ever bring to our 
recollection our former ſufferings. I am per- ; 
ſuaded, that at this inſtant Cidalia is more than | 
ever preſent to your remenbrance. : 

Bax. Nothing has been able hitherto, to ef- 
face her from my mind one inſtant. But in 
ſhort, I am tired of loving and regretting the 
ungrateful.— Abandoned, betrayed by all that 
was dear to me, I renounce the world, happi- 
neſs, and friendſhip ; I muſt no longer look for 
any thing but quier.—Cidalia,-Tell her when 
E ſee her, Madam, that that heart which ſhe 

new ſo tender, but now ſoured and diſabul- 
ed, dedicates itſelf to indifference, and from 
henceforth will only hearken to reaſon. —Tel! 
ker, that I am calm and undeceived ; that I hate 
ſociety, that I ſhall fly from it for ever ; but a- 
bove all, tell her, that I no longer believe in 
friendſhip. — But, no, do not {peak to her of me; 
may the forget me; may the be happy !—'T: 
my laſt with, and it 1s ſincere. 

Mak. She forget you! No, do not believe 
it. — What will become of her, when the hears 
of your misfortunes ! — To what a degree will 
ſhe feel for them! 

Bar. Indeed, ſuch is my ſituation, that the 
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greateſt of my enemies will be obliged to pity 
me. Bur, Madam, I will tire you no longer ; 
pardon the intruſion ; I only came in conſequence 
of the aſſurance given me by Melita, that you 
wanted to talk to me on buſineſs. : 

Mak. How coldly you behave to me, my dear 
friend! wherefore do you decline the conſola- 
tions of my afteCtionare friendſhip ? - But the 
different emotions with which you are agitated, 
are but tuo natural in your preſent ſituation ; 
I do not accuſe your heart. 

Bax. Ah! that heart is become inacceſſible 
to friendſhip. — No, no! I no longer pretend 
to the happineſs of being loved !—And I my- 
ſelf, am no longer capable of any kind of ſen- 
timent. A hatred of life 1s the only one that 
remains. 

Mar. This gloomy miſanthropv is too oppo- 
ſite to the mildneſs of your diſpoſition, to be of 
long duration. X 

BAR. Somebody comes; I muſt retire, 


$'C:E:N-E---VBB, 


BARONESS, MARCHIONESS, MELITA. 


Mr L. [Ropping the Baroneſs.] Stop one mo- 
ment, I beg of you; Iam charged with a com- 
miſſion to vou. 

Baz From whom ? 
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Mer. I foreſee your ſurpriſe I am ſent by 
Cidalia. -——— - 


Bax. Cidalia ! ——And what docs ſhe wan: 
with me? | 

Me 1.. She is juſt arrived; and being inform- 
ed that you were here, begged me to deſire 
you would afford her one moment's converſa- 
tion. 


BAR. I ſee her Ah, I am leſs diſpoſed than 
ever. I will not ſee her, Madam. 

Mr L. I believe the knows nothing of your 
misfortunes, for ſhe has not men'10ned them to 
me. She only told me, that the has a favour to 
beg of you; that one word from you can infure 
the happineſs of her Brother ; and that ſhe has 
ſufficient dependence on your generoſity, to ap- 
ply to you with confidence. 

BAR. She knows ſhe is not miſtaken-——bur 
once more I ſay I will not ſee her.— Tell her, 
not to be uneaſy upon that account, and tha! 


the interview ſhe deſires is abſolutely unnece!- 
ſary. N 


Me L. She favs, the cannot accept a ſavour 
from you, unleſs ſhe receives it from your owr 
mouth. 

Max. My dear Baroneſs, you are too gene- 
rous to refuſe to yield in a matter of delicacy.— 

BAR. Let her write to me, I will anſwer her; 
that is all I can promile. 

Me L. See her for one inſtant, I conjure you.— 

Bar. No; ] cannot endure her preſence !— 
O heaven, don't I hear her voice? -- Ah Melita. 
where have you led me? — This is all a conſpi- 
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racy.— It is always my fate to be deceived. 
[She fits down. The Marchioneſs and Melita 
draw near to her. The Marchioneſs takes her 
by the hand.] 
Max. We ſhall very ſoon be juſtified in your 
eyes. 
"Uſes. [looking towards the door.} It is ſhe 
It is Cidalia ; ſhe could not reſiſt her im- 
patience, 

Bax. So then, you compel me to ſee her in 
ſpite of me, —— Well, let her come. After all, 
what need I care Perhaps ſhe expects to 
find me dejected, humbled.——Let her come; 
{ will undeceive her. 

Mer. Come, Cidalia.— Let us go, we muſt 
leave them. 

BAR. What, both of you forſake me -? — 

Mas. We will return immediately. - Come. — 

he [They go out quickly.} 

BAR. Hear me !— They have left me! 
What a baſe plot ! ſuch unreaſonable violence ! 
and what can be their purpoſe ?—- O heaven! 
ſomebody comes it is Cidalia Ah, let me 
odllect the little courage J have leſt. 


Vor. II. M 
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SCENE VIII. 


BARONESS, CIDALIA. 


[Cidalia appears, and ftops. The Baroneſs 
ſinks back in her chair, turning away from 


Cidalia.] 


Cid. [After a ſhort ſilenoe; aſide.] How her 


uneaſineſs increaſes mine! I dare not ap- 


proach her. 
BAR. [raiſing herſelf. ] Well, Madam-—whet 
have you to ſay to me? — how could you de- 


fire to ſee me? If I could be of any uſe to you, 
is it not ſufficent to let me know it? 

Cid. I preſume to ſay, Madam, that the ſtep 
I have taken is flattering for you, ſince it proves 
the opinion I have of vour diſpoſition ; and far 
from humiliating me, I am pleaſed with it. To 
convince you of my eſteem and confidence, can 
never hurt my feelings. 

BAR. Such language cannot but ſurpriſe me. 
— But pray, Madam, what is your purpole ? — 

C1p. My brother is paſſionately in love with 
the daughter of Mr. Sainval ; you have the 
moſt abſolute influence over the mind of ber 
father; I know that he owes his all to yon; 


one word from you, Madam, in fayour of mv 
bother 


Bax, That word is al;cady ſpoken. 11 


bas OY 


on that head, and I immediately took the ſtep 
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Mr. Sainyal this morning, and I received his 


promiſe, that he will give his daughter to your 
brother. 


Cir. O heaven! 

Bakr. Yes, Madam; you need not entertain 
the leaſt doubt.. Mr. Sainval acquainted his 
daughter with it immediately, and he went in 
ſearch of you to give you his promiſe, but you 
were not at home ; and he was told, you were 
not expected before night: I perſuaded him to 
write to you; and you will find his letter at 
your houls ; in which he aſſures you of his con- 
ſent, and preſſes you to fix the day of marriage. 
I returned from the country only yeſterday z 
it was but this morning I knew of your intention 


you might deſire. 

Cip. What, I owe the happineſs of my bro- 
ther to you Ah! I can no longer reſtrain the 
tranſports of my heart. No, no; reſume your 
kindneſs, or reſtore me to your friendſlup! 
[Cidalia advances to embrace the Baroneſs, who 
draws ba-k.] 

Bar, My friendſhip !---you have betrayed it, 
deſpiſed it ! 

Cid. Hear me. 


Ba R. [moving to go away.] I cannot, and I 
will not! 


Cip. Stop. | 

Bax, Ceaſe your vain efforts. — Formerly I 
could pardon every thing but now 1t is too 
late, 


Cip. Well, you no longer love me, I ſee it; 
2 
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but in the name of that tender friendſhip, which 
for ten years made the happineſs of our lives; 
in the name of that tie formerly ſo dear, deign 
to hear me one inſtant 

BAR. I no longer love you, ungrateful woman! 
— But what have you to ſay to me? 

Cip. That I never was guilty ; that you were 
deceived ; and that it was my affection for you, 
which prevented me from undeceiving you.—— 

Bar. Is it poſſible ?---But do not hope to ſe- 
duce me; you but too well know your aſcen- 
dency over me. 

Cip. I have only one word more to ſay----l 
can ſhew you the moſt poſitive proof of my in- 
nocence. 


Ba R. Good heaven !---And why have you ſo 
long concealed it ? 

CD. I reſpected in my enemies and calum- 
niators, the ties by which they were attached 
to you; I preferred your peace to the happineſs 
of ug eſteemed by you z----there 1s all my 

uilt. 

Bax, What do I hear ?----Ah, good God, 
is this true! 

Ci. [taking a letter out of her pocket.] Wil! 
you not believe the evidence of Dorinda herſelf? 
You know her hand; read this letter. : 
Bax. [after a ſhort filence.] I will believe 
only you.----[She ruſhes into Cidalia's arms, ] 

C1D. O, the only friend of my heart, are you 
then reſtored to me ¶ They embrace] Is © 
poſſible? : 

Bar. Ah, Cidalia !----Jife then can till be 
dear to me! 
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C1n. Mine ſhall be dedicated to you.----But 
before we yield to ſuch pleaſing tranſports, 
allow me to acquaint you with my vindication, 
have perſuaded your heart, let me convince 
vour reaſon. 

Bar. No, no; do not deprive me at leaſt of 
the merit of being perſuaded only by my affec- 
tion.--—Ah, even if you had betray ed me, you 
ſtill loved me, all is forgotten. - Let us avoid 
explanations which are uſeleſs, and, perhaps, 
dangerous. —-Cidalia, muſt I own it to you's 
my 13 has betrayed itſelf in ſpite of me; I 
am not ſorry for it ; but I love rather to "ce 
even to pardon, than to hear a doubtful juſtifi- 
cation. 

C1D. I muſt recover all my rights with you, 
thoſe of a ſiſter, of a guide, in ſhort, of a friend 
that laſt title is worth all the reſt. I come to 
offer you comfort, counſels, and reſources ; if I 
was not worthy of your eiteem, could I have 
ſuch confidence? 1 accept Your fav ours; you have 
ſecured the fate and kar pineſs of my brother; 
I enjov with tranſport the happy effects of a 
generoſity which I admire ; but if I can in my 
turn be uſeful to you, I ought to prove that I 
do not deſerve 1 refuſal ; read this letter then, 

I conjure you, I demand it of you, [She g rives 
it her. 

Bax. [raking it.] What would you ſay ? 

Cip. Read it, I pray ; I know that Boe 
and her b other, to range vou from me, per- 
ſuaded you that I was your rival, and that 1 
enly oppoſed your marriage from. motives of 
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jealouſy ; I know very well they alledged ! 


. wanted to blacken your character, and ruin you 


with the obje& of your love whom you had 
choſen ; I could not, nor ought to have via- 
dicated myſelf at that time, and you condemn- 
ed me, 

BAR. Good heaven! 

Crn. Dorinda explains all the black conſpi- 
rac- in that letter now in your hand; ſhe wrote 
it c her intimate friend, who was at that time 
my declared enemy; but the connections of the 
wicked are frail, and when they diſagree, they 
deſpiſe themſelves too much to be ever recon- 
ciled. Dorinda quarrelled with her friend, 
who to be revenged, ſent that letter to me; 
not doubting that I ſhould employ it with you 
to deſtroy and expoſe the woman who had be- 
trayed you fo villanoufly. —— 

BAR. Ah, Cidalia !---Ah, let me breathe one 
moment,---By convincing me of your innocence, 
by diſplaying your own virtue and the truth, 
into what a ſtate of humiliation do you plunge 
me ?---Whar, could I offend againſt friendſhip 
to ſuch exceſs !---- That I could believe in flan- 
ders which tow ſeew ſo abfurd !---Ah ! there 
was nothing wanting to complete my misſor- 
tunes; but that I ſhovId Wuſh for myfelf. This 
laſt blow has exhaufted all my courage. 
{She ſinks into a chatr.] 

Cip. What do you ſay? Good God! can my 
juſtification afflict and humble you ?---No, it is 
not poſſible, With what can you reproaca 
2 7 A credulity, which I muſt have bad 
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in your ſituation; an unfortunate error of which 
your heart never partovk. The falſe opinion 
which they gave you of me, has only ſerved to 
diſplay your moderation, your generoſity, and 
the moſt ſublime virtues. When you ſhould 
have hated and deſpiſed me, you were employed 
in ſecuring my happineſs ; you inſured the hap- 
pineſs of my brother, and you did me every 
ſervice that could be expected from a lifter, 
from a friend. What have I done, what can I 
ever do to equal ſuch an action? 

Bax. What, you do not deſpiſe me then? 
You can again love me as before. 

Cip. As before !---Ah ! and if poſſible ſtill 
more, I cannot live without you.---1 have made 
the cruel experiment. What tears have I ſhed! 
My gear, my true friend, what reparation can 
zou make me?---T wo years ſeparatad from you. 
— From hencefarth nothing in ſhort thall be 
able to diſunite us. We never more ſhall part ; 
tor it is needleſs now to difſemble. 

Bar, Yeu are informed then of my misfor- 
tunes ? 

C1p. Iknow them all. 

Bak. I know of none, fince you are reſtored 
to me. 

ip. Then I muſt ſpeak to von without diſ- 
guiſe ; and I hope, thar, reſtored to yourſelf and 
ſtript of all falle delicacy, you will make no 
objeQion. I inſiſt upon your leaving your houſe 
this evening, to come to mine, which from 
henceforth belongs to you as much as to me, as 
does every thing that I now poſſeſs; and give me 
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the —_ of all your affairs. Think well of 


your an{wer ; conſider, that it can give happi- 
neſs, or wound friendſhip ; conſider in ſhort, 
that without heſitation I accepted your kindneſs; 
that my offers are natural and common, and 
what you have done for me is heroic. | 

Bax. I leave my fate to you ; diſpoſe of me, 
order and direct as you pleaſe. 

Cid. Ah, now I know my friend again; no- 
thing more 1s wanting to my e 

Ba R. O my dear Cidalia, I no longer lament 
my fate ; to owe every thing to you will be my 
happineſs ; you will comfort an ill-uſed broken 
heart; friendſhip will heal its wounds.---I ſhall 
once more know the charms of confidence !---- 
Alas ! how long have I grieved in ſecret But 
take back that letter; the reading it is not ne- 
ceſſary to convince me of my injuſtic e. 

C1D. I do not deſire that you ſhould read it 
at preſent, but I conjure you to keep it. 

1 I conſent ; but I hope you will give me 
leave to ſend a copy of it to Dorinda; it is the 
only vengeance I defire to take. 

C1p. I ſhonld not be forry that ſhe likewiſe 
knew, that I had the courage to keep this proof 
of her perfidy more than eighteen months with- 
out making uſe of it. 

BAR. Thou dear, thou generous friend; what 
this effort muſt have coſt you! I admire it, yet 
I muſt complain of it ; you left me in a faral 
error which could not make me happy, and de- 
prived me of a friend who was worth the wealth 


of all the world to me; yes, Cidalia, the exce\s 
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of your delicacy miſled you; you abandoned me 
to ungrateful wretches, who betrayed my con- 
fidence, who deſpiſed my affeQion : ab, from 
what ſorrows would one word, a ſingle word 
from you have ſaved uss 

C10. Let us for ever forget theſe cruel for- 
rows; you ſhall not ſee me engaged but in the 
deſire, and with the hope of indemnifying you 
ſor what you haveuffered, But, my dear friend, 


come, let us rejoin Melita and the Marchioneſs, 


and let them ſhare our happineſs. 

Baz. They will thare it I am ſure; I burn 
with impatience to inform them, come, my dear 
Cidalia.— Ha, here they come. 


SCENE NX. 


MARCHIONESS, MELITA, BARONESS, 
CIDALIA. 


[The two firſt run and embrace the two. 
friends.] 

Max. My dear Cidalia—my dear Baroneſs! 
Met, All our vows are accompliſhed ! 

BAR. You ſee into our hearts then? 

Mak. I own to you that we have been at the 

door of this ſaloon almoſt a quarter of an hour 

we could not hear you, we durſt not interrupt 


vou; but we enjoyed the pleaſure of obſerving 
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you, and you cannot conceive the inexpreſſible 


ſatisfaction we felt on ſeeing Cidalia embrace 
FE nn 


1 | . Civ. You enjoy your own work; your gene- 


rous cares have contributed to reunite us. | 

Bar. What a ſubject for gratitude?—Do you 
imagine it can ever be effaced from my renmem- 
brance.— [In ſhewing Cidalia.] If you knew all 
that I owe to this friend whom you have reſtor- 
| | | ed to me! 

Cip. And my brother !—The marriage of 
my brother which is her work. She ſpoke this 
| morning to Mr. Sainval; ſhe received his pro- 
3 miſe ; and at what a time was ſhe employed for 
my happineſs ? - Before our interview. 

Bax. And Cidalia, ignorant of theſe particu- 
lars, and knowing nothing but my misfortunes, 


il notwithſtanding my injuſtice, and fatal credulity, 


came to offer me an aſylum and her fortune; 
and to fave me from the guilty ſhame which 
ſuch ex ao dinary generoſity might ſuggeſt to 
| any othe=- mind but her's, ſhe began by beg- 
Il: ging a ſlight ſervice, which ſhe calls an impor- 
tt! tant favour. — I with I could expreſs to you with 
| what art and delica:y the found the means of 
| ! reconclinz me to myſelf, and by what affecting 
ſenſibility ſhe has been able to carry the moſt 
pleaſins confolations to the bottom of a heart 
[{ ſoured by misforrune, and diſgraced by a long 
| 
| 
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4 chain of faults and errors. No, Cidalia, you 

would in vain deprive me of a ſenſe of your ſu- 
periority over me; eve thing ſhews it; but 
does not this luſtre which ſhines in you, reflect 
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upon me! and 1s not the moſt delightful of all 
ſentiments, that of admiring what we love ? 

Max. You are worthy of each other, and that 
encoinium expreſſes every thing? You cannot be 
more effectually praiſed than by comparing you 
with each other. 

C19. [in ſhewing the Baroneſs.] I did not 
interrupt her: I was willing to let her ſay every 
thing with which ſhe was inſpired by the enthu- 
ſiaſm of her friendſhip ; ſuch exaggeration at 
leaſt ſhews that greatneſs of mind, and lively 
ſenſibility by which the is characterized. In 
ſhort, my dear friends, you ſee how happy I 2m, 
here is nothing wanting to complete my happi- 
neſs, but to ſee my brother, and to acquaint him 


with his fate. I cannot tear myſelf from you, 
but allow me to write to him, to come and 


find us. | 

Max. Come into my cloſet, and while you are 
writing, I will chat with the Baroneſs, I have ſo 
many queſtions to aſk her, ---—-- 

Mer. About Dorinda, for inſtance ; what 
vengeance ſhall we take? | 

Bar. You ſhall know. [She takes Cidalia by 
the hand.] But, my dear Melita, when one re- 
covers a friend ſuch as this, and enjoys the hap- 
pineſs of being ſo much indebted to her, gra- 
titude and affection fill and poſſeſs the ſoul ſo 
agreeably, that there is no pain in forgetting 
the wicked and ungrateful. No, dear Cidalia, 
hatred and revenge ſhall not diſturb a life which 
muſt be dedicated entirely to friendſhip. No, 
have no deſire to live but for you; and it is 
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fit . impoſſible that any ſentiment foreign from you 
i can henceforth get admittance to my heart. 

Ct. I own this return is due to me, ſince the 
attachment which unites us 1s the ruling paſſion 


| of my ſoul, and at all times made the deſtiny of 
1 } | my life. 


1 Mas. Condly ay dear friends ; come, Cidalia, 
| | i write your note, for I am as impatient as you, 


to ſee your brother, and to be a witneſs of 


his joy 
Ii! "os Come, let us dela [The longer ; come. 
ey go out.] 
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Mrs. Dav. She is awake, but you cannot ſee 
ber ; ſhe is ſhut up with Madam Celia. 

Aca, How! with my aunt at this hour? 
That is extraordinary] My aunt commonly does 


not riſe before mid-day ! 


Hax. For my part, when I am my own miſ- 
treſs, I will do as my aunt does, I will riſe late 
too. 

Eu. Truly, ſiſter, when we are ſo happy as 
to have fuch a mother, we ought not to p-opoſe 
following any other example; can we find a 
better model ? 

Har. No- ſurely, but I believe it is much 
more eaſy to imitate my aunt than mama, and 
that is what makes me heſitate in my choice. 

Em1, Certainly, it is difficult to attain to per- 
fection; but at leaſt, Harriot, it is right to form 
the reſolution. 

HR. As to me, I own I have not much am- 
bition z and then I find I ſhall never be perfect: 


N 
| 


Mrs. Dav. But, that is according 
| Har. That is according. — How is this; 2 
very pleaſing anſwer indeed, Mrs. Davers. - 1 
may become perfect? That is very comical. — 
Emilia, Agatha, do you hear ? Mrs. Davers does 
not deſpair of ſeeing me perfect: well, I own | 
could not have expected it. 45 


Ac A. Such an opinion ought to encourage 
you. 


Hax. But perhaps Mrs. Davers only faid it to 
laugh at me. 
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Mrs. Dav. No, not at all, I really think it; 
it is very poſſible that you may one day, be good, 
gentle, amiable, obliging, in ſhort an accom- 
pliſhed girl. | 

Hax. Accompliſhed ! O that is too much, 
there is no reſiſting this; my dear Mrs. Davers, 
allow me to embrace you. — Accompliſhed ! As 
my eldeſt ſiſter, as Emilia? — Excuſe me, Aga- 
tha, if I do not quote you - you know that you 
are not much better than myſelf. 

AGa, I know at leaſt, that I cannot compare 
myſelf to Emilia; but I love her too well to be 
jealous. 

EMI. By praifing me fo, ſiſter, you only prove 
your exceſſive modeſty. . 

Hax. Very fine - compliments indeed. But 
let us return to my future perfections; my dear 
Mrs Davers, one word more upon that head if 
you pleaſe ; you believe then that I ſhall be a 
little angel ? 

Mrs. Dav. I repeat it to you, Miſs, that if it 
* I ſhall not be ſurpriſed 

ar. But, my dear, my little dear Mrs. Da- 
vers, upon what plant have you trodden this 
mocning ? you delight me. 

Mrs. Dav. It is not that I am blind to your 
faults ; you are an exceſſive fcoffer ; you are a 
hecdleſs, trifling, giddy, contentious, detraQting, 
prating girl, you talk at random ; in ſhort, it ia 
impoſſible to find a young perſon of thirteen 
more troubleſome, more ridiculous, and more 
intolerable, 

| N z 
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Har. [making a very low courteſy.] A very 
pretty picture, and if the likeneſs is good, I am 
in a fair way to arrive at that perfection which 
you had the goodneſs to 8 me. 

Mrs. Dav. I did not promiſe it to you; Ionly 
{aid that it might be ſtill hoped for. You are 
but a child, and your want of application has 
left you much below your age; by your un- 
— you are not more than ſeven years 
old. 

Ha R. [laughing.] Seven years old II am 
only ſeven.— You have a it. It is not 
ſeven and a half, or eight, but exactly ſeven? 
——Well, this is very comical. 

Mrs. Dav. And that exceſſive childiſhneſs 
makes all your follies more excuſable.— 

Hak. Surely, ſince I am only ſeven, I may 
expect indulgence : however, I am very glad to 
know this, 1 thall profit acc ordingly. 

Mrs. Dav. And this childiſhneſs retards the 
unfolding of your underſtanding. But if you love 
your mother, and if you have common ſenſe, 
row will correct ir. 


Hax. I love mama with all my heart, that 1s 
certain, 

Ex1. OI will anſwer for that. 

Ass. And ] too, 

Mrs. Dav. If that 1s | 

Has. If that is ! —— Do nat talk fo, Mrs. 
Davers ; accuſe me of whatever you pleaſe, ex- 
cept having a bad heart. 


Mrs. Dav. Very well, ſince ycu love your 


Ty 
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mama, you will corre& yourſelf, hecauſe you 
would not make her miſerable. 

EMI. Is not that the conſequence ? 

Has. Yes, I allow it ; that reaſoning con- 
vinces. | 


Aca. Here comes Lucetta, perhaps mama 
wants us ? 


SCENE II. 


M-s. DAVERS, EMILIA, AGATHA, HAR- 
RIOT, LUCETTA. 


Ef. Well, Lucetta, may we go to mama ? 

Luc. No, Miſs, not yet. — 

Har. My God, how tireſome ! 

Luc. III engage it is a very ſerious conference. 
Madam Celia had ſuch a look of buſineſs. 


And then my lady is ſhut up with her, and the 
door locked, 


Har. Locked ! 

Aca. Locked ! | 

Hax. We never ſaw that before. 

Luc. Madam Celia was here before my lady 
was awake, and ſurely Madam Celia does not get 
up at eight o'clock for a trifle. 

Has. O certainly.---Well, I gueſs what it is. 


It relates to ſomething that has happened to my 
couſin. 


Luc. The Marchionels Aurora ? 
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Hax. Ves. My aunt is not always ſatisfied 
with her. I know that. 

Luc. Indeed! 

Haz. O yes, my couſin is---wait till I recol- 
lect exactly what it is called- --my couſin isa 
coquet; ay, that is the word. 

Mrs. Dav. O fye, Miſs, do you know of what 
you are accuſing your couſin ? 

Har. Yes indeed, Mrs. Davers.---A coquet 
is a perſon whg gives herſelf great airs, and 
who believes and wiſhes to gain admirers by 
that means. It is a very ſtupid folly in my 
mind. | | 

Mrs: Dav. You ſpeak very well of coquetry, 
but very ill of your couſin, ; this the way you 
treat a perſon who is abſent, who loves you, 
and who is ſo nearly related to you? 

Hax. O yes, ſhe loves me ! not too mych--- 
ſhe is jealous of my ſiſter Emilia, I can ſee that; 
and, to 12 her, J always ſay in her pe- 
2 all the gopd I can of Emilia. Beſides, 

I. Davers, ſhe is proud of being a coquet, 
ſhe ſaid ſo to my papa the other day. 

Mrs. Dav. If the is imprudent and giddy, 
muſt yqu therefore he a ſlanderer ? In a word, 
Miſs, I forbid you to ſpeak of her in that man- 
ner. Come, let us fit down at this table, ſince 
perhaps we may ſtill wait here half an hour. 
[They place themſelves round a table, ard 
take different little works out of their work- 
pag. Luzetta remains ſtanding bebind Ewilia's 
chair.] 
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Has. [After a long ſilence, ſtriking a great 
blow upon the table.] Ha, for this once, I have 
gueſſed it 

Aca. My God, fiſter, you made me ſtart. 

Mrs. Dav. What is it you mean, Miſs ? 

Har. I know the ſubje& of converſation 
between Mama and my aunt. It regards you, 
Emilia. | 

Em1. I pray you, ſiſter, keep your conjectures 
to pn 

AR. Ha! ha! you bluſh.----You gueſs my 
thoughts. 

Luc. But you bluſh likewite, Miſs. 

Har. In ſhort, however, I am ſure I am 
right ; they are going to marry Emilia. 

Lev. O, if that is it, what joy will be in the 
houſe ! | 

El. If I am ſo much loved, can they with to 
ſee me change my condition, when I am ſo per- 
fectly happy! | 

Luc. But Miſs, we ſhall not loſe you, you 
will ſurely live here ; my Lady never will part 
from you. 

Eu l. Iam at leaſt certain of that; ſhe well 
knows I cannot be happy, not only in another 
ſtreet, but in any other houſe than her's. 

Has. [thinking, with her elbows on the ta- 
ble, and reckoning with her fingers.] But who? 
Who is it that comes here ?----Let me ſee--- 
there is Mr. St. Vallery.---O he is too ugly.—-Mr. 
Potter ? he is mighty dull, and then he 1s an 
old bachelor, at leaſt thirty-five, Mr. Bevil; 
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he has a perriwig.---Mr. Cremy ; he is a Wi- 


dower ; I don't love widowers. Count Mon- 
calde ? —— 

As A. O fy Siſter, a Portugueſe, a foreigner. 

Has. But you would not let me go on, I was 
going to exclude him.----Yet I am ſorry for it, 
becauſe he is the only one that is amiable ; he 
has ſuch a gentle noble manner=--and with ſfu-h 
politeneſs---how he loves Papa and Mama. He 
ſpeaks ſo well of Mina. -I am certain he think; 
Emilia charming, for when ſhe ſings or plays on 
the harp he is vexed if there is the leaſt noiſe in 
the room.---And then my brother Charles, who 
is ſo like Emilia, is his greateſt favourite, and 
he has him always upon his knee.---I ſee all this 
without ſeeming to take notice. 

Mrs. Dav. — done, Miſs. Is it p oper for 
a young lady to ta k thus of marriage; to endea- 
your to diſcover the ſecrets of her family, and to 
publiſh her conjectures? Truly, you have no 
idea either of the diſcretion or modeſty by which 
you ſhould be diſtinguiſhed. 

Har. But, my dear Mrs, Davers, don't you 
remember I am but ſeven years old, 

Mrs. Dav. Remembec you, Miſs, that I de- 
fire you would learn to hold your tongue, and 
be ſo good as to begin this inſtant, It is idle 
balderdaſh which occaſions almoſt every indiſ- 
cretion and miſchi.f ; beſides, it dep ives a wo- 
man of all her graces, and if it was poſſible, 
that a perſon of very great wit had that fault, 
in ſpite of ber merit, ſhe would only be looked 
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upon as a goſſip equally ridiculous and trouble- 
lome. 

Hax. [afide.] Here is a very long diſcourſe 
in praiſe of Silence.---[Aloud.] Mrs. Davers, 
allow me to aſk you one queſtion, it 1s for infor- 
mation; is Balderdaſh a proper expreſſion ? 

Mrs. Dav. I do not know, Miſs ; I did not 
learn my language by rule, I may make uſe of 
improper * but 1 give you only good 
precepts z do not ſtop at words but attach your- 
ſelf to things; I would adviſe you to learn that 
cuſtom, | 

Has. [After a ſhort ſilence affeQs to congh.] 
de a terrible cough, I am almoſt choak- 

Luc. [laughing.] Yes, with the defire of 
ſpeaking.— Mrs. Davers, will you allow me to 

tell a ſtory to the youn ladies 

Has, A ſtory!— [They all riſe.] 

Mrs. Da v. Yes, you may tell it. 
Luc. Well, but firſt look at this ring. 
Ac a. How beautiful it is |-—— | 
Luc. It was brought to me two days ago, 
we deſire that I would perſuade my lady to 
uy it. , 

Et. What is the price of it? 

Luc. The perſon aſks only five-and-twenty 
guineas, and it is worth fifty. 

Har. Well, has Mama bought it? 

Loc. No indeed: the very low price made 
my lady ſuſpeR, either that the ring was ſtolen, 
or is the property of ſome perſon in great want 
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of money; and ſhe charged me to make the 
ſtricteſt enquiry upon that head. 

Em1. Well, what have you diſcovered ?— 

Luc. That this ring belongs to a lady from 
the country, who is in great diſtreſs at this very 
moment ! ſhe came here upon buſineſs and fell 
ſick, and was ſcarce recovered from a malignant 
fever which laſted five weeks, when ſhe found 
herſelf without money, preſſed by her creditors, 
and in great trouble. She will not have recourſe 
to any one, and in the mean time, while ſhe 
waits for aſſiſtance which ſhe expects to be ſent 
to her from the country, ſhe is obliged to fell 
this ring for preſent ſubſiſtence, This ſtory oc- 
caſioned my diſcovering likewiſe, that there is 
in the ſame inn, where this lady lodges, an old 
blind woman of whom ſhe took care, whom 
ſhe has been obliged to abandon, and who is in 
dreadful miſery. 

Aca. Does Mama know all this! 

Luc. No, not yet, but I ſhall acquaint her 
as ſoon as Madam Celia leaves her. 

Mrs. Dav. I know very well what my lady 
will do. | 

Loc. O yes, that is not difficult to gueſs. 

Ei. The poor lady who has found herſelf 
obliged to forſake the unhappy blind woman 
how I pity her. | 

Mrs. Dav. In ſhort, that is one of the great 
motives of compaſſion which diſtreſs muſt excite ; 
the not being able to follow the emotions of hu- 
manity, which are ſo natural. 
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Em1. Where does this poor blind woman 
lodge ? 

Luc. Hard by here. OT am ſure my Lady 
will give her ſomething. 

Mrs. Dav. No matter ; theſe young ladies 
muſt not be deprived of the pleaſure of contri- 
buting to a good action. 

Has. I will give Lucetta what I intend for 


ber, if ſhe will take charge of it. 


Ac A. And ſo will J. 

Mrs. Da v. And I too, Ladies; I will follow 
your example, and give likewiſe what I can af- 
ford. 

Loc. I will do the ſame, and with all my 
heart. But ſomebody comes. — Perhaps it is my 


ladv. 


Har. No, no, it is my couſin. 

Luc. O, the Marchioneſs Aurora,—T go 
then. 

Aca. You don't think her agreeable, Lu- 
cetta ! 

Luc. No indeed, Miſs ! quite the contrary. 

| [She goes out.] 

Mrs. Dav. What can bring her here ſo 
early ? 


Vor. II. | O 
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SCENE III. 


Mrs. DAVERS, EMILIA, AGATHA, HAR- 
BIO, the MARCHIONESS. t 


[Mrs. Davers goes to fit down at the table to 
work.] 


Mas. O, here are my Couſins —Good day, f 
my dear Emilia, [To Agatha.] Good day, my 
heart. [To Harriot.] Good day, little kitten. 
Your ſervant, Mrs. Davers; are you not ſurpriſ- 
ed to ſee me a- foot by ten o'clock —really it 
kills me. Only gueſs at what o'clock I went to 
bed. It was day, broad day. I have been only 
four hours in bed. How happens it that my 
Aunt is not with you? I muſt ſpeak with her; 
I abſolutely muſt ; and I am told my uncle is not 
be. 
M1. No, he went very late to bed laſt night. 
Max. That is terribly provoking ; I am come 
here on a very important, very preſſing buſineſs. 
I have infinite confidence in my uncle. Emilia, 
T love the dreſſing of your hair, it is ſimple, 
careleſs, but — graceful. Is all that 
hair your own ? 
Emr. I never wear falſe hair. 
Max. Nor I neither; I hate art. 
8 O Couſin, you muſt ſcold your maid 
tnen, 
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Max- That happens pretty often, but why 
would you have me ſcold her? 

Haz. Becauſe ſhe has dreſſed your hair ſo 
that one would {wear you had two falſe curls 
on each fide. 

Manx. However, they are my own hair. But 
tell me what is your Mama doing ? 

AGca. She is ſhut up with my Aunt, 

Max. With my mother? 

Aca. Yes, ts 

Mas. That is ſurprifing—it diſconcerts me 

eatly ; but do you think my mother will come 

ere, with your's ? 

Aca, I do not know, 

Max. I with to be gone, —T don't know what 
to do.—I ara afraid to meet her in ging out. — 
Well, I will wait a little longer. Emilia, you 
were at the ball laſt night, and I am told your 
dreſs was charming, Fi propos, I beg you will 

your mantua-maker to me ; your dreſs did 
great execution, but it was thought you had 
not enough of rquge, — Have you any this 
morning ? | 
\Em1, At this time a-day ! You laugh at 
me, 

As. Beſides, ſhe does not even put on any 
[0 80 to a ball, her natural colour is ſo excels 

t. 

Manx. No matter, at a ball it is worn by every 
one; to omit it would be to aſſume an air of 
conſequence. For my part, I tell you what is 
ſaid. I deteſt rouge too; I am w_ that I mighy 
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do without, but I am ſo much afraid of being 
ſingular 

AA. You are married; the caſe 1s diffe- 
rent. | 

Max. Harriot, how goes the harpſicord ? | 

Has. Not too well, Couſin ; you muſt. hear | 
Agatha, and my fiſter Emilia on the harp. 

Marx. God be thanked I was taught nothing, 
and when one mult educate one's ſelf, there is 
ſome merit in not being a ſimpleton,---I had a 
turn for muſic.----An incredible turn.---But to 
what parpoſe are all theſe things? I do not ſee 
that they make people ſucceed better in the 
world. Provided one is but handſome and has 
wit, that 1s ſufficient to pleaſe. - 

Mrs. Dav. [afide.] The converſation is tak- 
ing an improper turn, [Aloud.] Mits Harriot 
and Miſs Agatha, will you come hither to me? 
I have your books in my work-bag, and you can 
read till your Mama comes. 

Hax. And my Siſter. 

Mrs. Dav. She is far enough advanced to be 
company for the Marchioneſs ; and beſides 1 
know Miſs Emilia too well, not to be certain 
that ſhe can derive great advantage from ſuch a 
converſation. 

Men. You greatly compliment my under- 
ſtanding, Mrs. Davers. 

* Mrs. Dav. No more than it deſerves, Madam. 

Has. [laughing.] No, no, —— 

Max. What do you laugh at, Harriot? 

Has. Aſk my fiſters, for Pl] engage they are 
as yell inclined to laugh as ] — 
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Ext. How fooliſh ! 


Mrs. Da v. Come, come, Ladies, [They gg 
and fit down to read.] 


Mas. How old are you Emilia? Are not you 
in your nineteenth year? 

Em1. I was ſeventeen the twelfth of this 
month. 

Max. Well, I am four years older. 1 
thought there was but three years difference be- 
tween us.—-My God, couſin, how glad I ſhould 
be to ſee you married. · It is high time to think 
of it. I was only ſixteen when I married 

Ei. That is quite natural; you were an ex- 
cellent match, I have nothing. 

Mas. Yes, indeed, two ſiſters and two bros 
thers are a bar to marriage. I am afraid, my 
dear, that you muſt determine to fix in the 
country ; in Paris it would be impcſſible. 
However, one muſt act as appears moſt reaſona- 
ble.—-Befides, if you knew all the hazards to be 
met with in the faſhionable world, you would 
comfort yourſelf with the thoughts that it is not 
probable you are deſtined to live in it When 
popes are agreeable and handſome, they in- 
pire ſentiments, in ſpite of themſelves, that are 
very troubleſome. They are beſet, followed, 
„ the jealovſy of a huſ- 

„the envy of the women !---Ah, you will 
be very happy not to know theſe things.----A 


propos, was not Count Moncalde here yeſterday 
ut dinner ? > 


Emi. Yes, he was, 
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Mar. I don't know how it is, but he has 
found the way to connect himſelf intimately 
with all my te I meet him every where. 
How is it to be avoided ?---Poor man- his brain 
ſeems hurt but I pray you, Emilia, don't men- 
tion it.---He is amiable ;;. beſides, I have a very 
high opinion of him. His manner is admirable ; 
it is very extraordinary that a foreigner, a Por- 
tugueſe, ſho1ld be ſo graceful.----He told me 
the other day that he looked upon France now 
as his native country.----I very well know ht 
reaſon ; it is a pity.---But my aunt don't come; 
I can't wait any longer for her; Couſin, you 
will tell her that I ſhall return. I mult fee 
her this day; I thall ſet out for Verſailles After 
lupp-r ; my week begins to-morrow, How 
_—_— J am diſtracted at the very thought 
of it. 

Emi: I remember you ſolicited this appoint- 
ment with great ardour ; do you recolle& all 
the ſteps you made Maina take about this 
affair ? 

Mas. O, that was becauſe I had no concep- 
tion of the dreadful irkſomeneſs of ſuch a 
ſlavery. . 

El. If you diſlike the flavery, what pre- 
vents you from quitting it ? I know that the 
people upon whom you depend, will agree to it 


readilv. 


Mas. The people on whom I depend !- 
You make uſe of very ſubmiſſive expreſ- 
lions. 


married! 
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Ext. Don't you depend on a huſband, a mo- 
ther, a father-in-law ! 

Mar. At twenty-one, after being five years 
From the moment we can walk 
alone, we only depend upon our inclinations, 
You think perhaps that I ſtill have occafion for 
a chaperon. ; 

Em1. I believe indeed that a guide would not 
be uſeleſs to you; I think that a woman never 
can withdraw from the authority of a huſband; 
and ought at all times to follow, cheriſh, and 
reſpe& the counſels of a mother. 

MA. Upon my word, a very ſublime, moral 
lefſon! it is true indeed it conveys no new ideas. 

Em1. No indeed, they are common maxims 
they are too natural and too ſacred not to be uni- 
verſally received. 

Maz. Truly you ſpeak delightfully ; how- 
ever, I adviſe you, if you live in genteel life, 
to lay aſide that little dogmatical manner, 
which ſome people may take the liberty to 
laugh at. 

El. I know the reſpe& I owe to a married 
woman, and who is older than myſeif ; and J 
did not think it was being deficient when I pre- 
ſumed to declare opinions which I am confident 
In the main are quite conformable to your own. 
Beſides, knowing you from my infancy, having 
the advantage of being related to you, 1 flatter- 
ed myſelf that you would excuſe a liberty which 
T would not take with another. In thort, you 


may depend upon it, couſin, that if ever | live 
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in the world, I ſhall be filent, attentive, and 
particularly careful never to run the riſk of ad- 
vancing opinions which can give an unfavourable 
idea of my diſpoſition. 

Mas. [looking at her watch.] My God, it is 
ten o'clock I Adieu, I pray you, couſin, tell my 
aunt that I ſhall come * , — [She draws near 
the table.] Adieu, my little Harriot, what are 
you reading, my dear? [She looks over her 
thoulder.] "The hiſtory of France; how tire- 
ſome!—And you, Agatha. —The Roman Hiſ- 
tory. [She ſhrugs up her ſhoulders.) Poor 
unhappy girls, how I pity you ! —Emilia, = 
know all that by heart, don't you? I therefore 
congratulate you. For my part, I declare to 
you that I do not know in what year Rome was 


founded; that I cannot draw an eye; that I 


do not know a ſingle note of muſic, and not- 
withſtanding this profound ignorance, I am ſuf- 
fi-iently ſucceſsful and envied in ſociety, to ſee 
the accompliſhments and importance of others 
without envy.— But purſue your ſtudies ; it is 


_ certainly right, if it amuſes you. Adieu, I with 


you a great deal of p'eaſure.—Do nor diſturb 
yourſelf, Mrs, Davers.— Adieu *rill evening. 
[She goes out.] 
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SCENE-TIV; 


Mr. DAVERS, EMILIA, AGATHA, HAR- 
RIOT. 


Har. Yes, yes, becauſe ſhe knows nothing, 
ſhe laughs at inſt uction; but, for my part, I 
think it is much eaſier to laugh at ignorance 
then, when ſhe 1ays ſhe is not envious, it is only 
to laugh that ihe pretend; it: you need only 
obſerve how the always returns to my ſiſter 
Emilia, Well, Mrs. Davers, it is very ex- 
traordinary, but there is nobody in the world 
makes me ſo defirous to learn as my couſin : 
O, I will not reſemble her; if it was only for 
that, I ſhould immediately deſire to be in- 
ſtructed. 

'Em1. O] I hear Mama's voice. 

Aca, Yes, it is ſhe and my aunt, 
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SCENE V. 


Lady ORSAN, CELIA, EMILIA, AGA THA, 
HARRIOT, Mrs. DAVERS. 


L. Os. [Her daughters go and kiſs her hand, 
ſhe embraces them.) My dear children, I can» 
not give you your leſſons this morning, but go 
to my chamber, and you will find the maps 
lving ready for your lefſons in geography; 
Emilia ' muſt take my place to-day, and teach 
my ſchool. Agatha, have you played on the 
harpſicord ? | * 

Aca. Yes, Mama. 

Has. I have learned my verſes, and my hiſ- 
tory, IJ have had my leſſon of thorough-baſe, I 
have written two pages, and Mrs. Davers is very 
well pleaſed with me. 

L. Ozs. Go, my children, into my chamber: 
Ms. Davers, take them with you. 

Hax. Farewell, Mama; farewell, Aunt. 

Ceri. Embrace me, my dear Emilia. -What 
a {weet ſenſible look ! Charming girl. — 
| [Mrs. Davers goes out with her pupils. 
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SCENE: M. 


Lady ORSAN, CELIA. 


L. Oxs. She is indeed a charming girl. ——- 
That noble engaging figure, that ſweet ſenſible 
countenance, . expreſs her mind and 
temper. Completely well informed and ac- 
compliſhed, adored by all who approach her, 
praiſed by all who know her, ſhe is not the 
more vain ; ſhe aſcribes all her ſucceſs to her 
education ; ſhe imagines that any one educated 
as ſhe has been, would have derived the ſame 
benefit. The praiſes that are beſtowed on her 
redouble her gratitude to me, it is to me only 
the thinks ſhe owes them: ſhe loves me the 
more, and is not proud of them. I do not know 
a more ſound or ſolid pnderſtanding than her's ; 
the has the moſt matchleſs ſincerity, and at the 
ſame time perfect diſcretion ; in ſhort, to fo 
many rare qualities, ſhe adds an unchangeab'e 
ſweetneſs of temper, and all the candour and 
amiable timidity of her age. 

Cer. How happy you are, ſiſter, and how dif- 
ferent has been my fate ! But it is unjuſt to envy 
that happineſs we have not merited. What bit- 


* 
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terneſs does that reflexion add to our trouble, 
l neglected the education of my daughter, 
and my daughter is the cauſe of my unhappineſs, 
But let us talk only of your's, let us talk only of 
Emilia ; the is almoſt as dear to me as ſhe is to 
yourſelf. 

L. Oas. Ah ſiſter, allow me to tell you that 
no affection can be compared to that which 1 
feel for her? —- and perhaps I am upon the eve 
of being ſeparated for ever from that object ſo 

paſſionately loved. What you have declared to 

me this morning has not ſurpriſed me; I ſore- 
ſaw it, but I own the certainty oppreſſes me. 
However, do not be afraid of my weakneſs, 
it ſhall not be ſeen but by you. Alas ! can we 
heſitate one inſtant to ſacrifice every thing to the 
happineſs of thoſe we love? 

CEL. It was with the greateſt reluctance I un- 
dertook to mention the propoſal ; I knew what 
a dreadful blow it would be to you; however, 
Emilia's want of fortune, and the ſplendid ad- 
vantages of the alliance, determined me to ſpeak 
to you.---Befides, you alone have a right to de- 
clare your refuſal 3 


L. Oas. You may depend upon me, I will 
not abuſe it. 1 — 

Cer. Won't you go and acquaint my brother 
with the propoſal? | 

L. Oxs, 1 expe@ him, he will be-here ſoon. 
— Alas, I prepare for him a ſalute of ſor- 
row. 


Cer. You have an abſolute power over 


ſolid attachment and entire confidence. 
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him, he will do nothing but what you ad- 
viſe. 

L. Oas. His goodneſs indeed leaves me abſo- 
lute miſtreſs of my girls.---I hope, I ſhall juſtify 
ſo dear and flattering a confidence, | 

Cer. We are the authors of our own fate, 
and you are a proof of it: you were married 
under the moſt unpromiſing auſpices, ſubdued 
by a fatal paſſion, he who gave you his hand 
refuſed his heart, and in iſtration obeyed his 
imperious parents. You were no ſooner married 
than he had the barbarity to let you know his 
ſentiments ; any one 1n your place would bave 
yielded to the emotions of a reſentment but too 
well founded, but you liſtened only to your 
duty, and you have received your reward. 
That ſame man who treated you with ſcorn, 


very ſoon became ſenſible of his egregious error; 


he lamented it, he at firſt made. atonement by 
eſteem and Attention, and afterwards by the moſt 
But 
ſomebody comes, certainly it is he; I leave you, 
but will return by and by, to know the reſult of 
your converſation. | 

L. Oxs. Why do you go ſo ſoon ? 

Cer. I have ſome buſineſs, I muſt ſpeak with 
my daughter; -ſhe gives me great vexation [---- 
She abſolutely runs to rein : I will tell you all 
in the evening. Farewell, Siſter, —— 

L. Oxs. If I have occaſion for you, where are 
you to be found ? 

Cer. At home; I ſhan't ſtir out but to 
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come here. Farewel, dear Siſter, till the even- 
ing. [She goes out.] 
L. Oxs. [alone.] Emilia !---my daughter--- 
pu from Emilia --and for ever---for ever can 

live without her!---W hat ſignifies my life, pro- 
vided Emilia be happy !---Somebody comes---let 1 
me conceal my tears and weakneſs, * 


SCENE VIL F 
Lady ORSAN, Lord ORSAN, in his Night- h 
gown, 
2 : k 
Ly. Oas. I beg your pardon, my Lord, for : 
having diſturbed you ſo early, but I have ſome 
important buſineſs to communicate to you. n 
Oe s. You alarm me.—You have been in 
tears, I ſee ; what is the matter my deareſt ?— [ 
Ly. Oss. I am a little diſturbed, I own, U 
however, I have nothing diſagreeable to ac- 8 
quaint you with - but on the contrary.— 7 
Ld. Oa s. By this emotion, I gueſs it relates k 
to Emilia. , | " 
Ly. Oas. It is ſo.—My ſiſter has been here p 
this morning to propoſe a marriage for her. et 


| 

| 

l 

il 'Ld. Oxs. Well! 1 
| 

| 
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Ly. Oas. The perſon who ſolicits her hand, 
poſſeſſes all the advantages of birth and fortune, 
and his perſonal merit is univerſally acknow- 
is agreeable ; he loves Emilia; he wants only 

erfalf, and even refutes the fortune which we 
meant for her. 

Ld. Oas. Well, are you not tranſported with 
joy? ——-I burn with impatience to know his 
name. 

Ly. Oxs. You know him; he comes here 
frequently, and you like him much. 

Ld. Oæs. Satisfy my impatience then. 

Ly. Ozs. It is Count Moncalde.— —— 

Ld. Ozs. Count Moncalde Ia foreigner — 
but ſurely he propoſes to ſettle in France ! 

Ly. Oas. Alas! he ſays he will enter into no 
kind of engagement on that head; it is ſuffici- 
ently known his deſign of returning to his own 
country. ; 

Ld. Oa s. And you will be tempted to give 
your daughter to him ? 

Ly. Os. I have known him theſe four years, 
I am perfectly acquainted with his character: 
there is none more virtuous or more truly eſti- 
mable ; he is a man of ſpirit, and poſſeſſes the 
moſt agreeable qualities; he has extenſive 
knowledge, a feeling heart, and is withour 
affectation: he is paſſionately fond of accom- 
pliſhments : in ſhort, he has all thoſe quali- 
ties which can make my daughter happy, and 
ſhall I refuſe her to him * my dear 

. ; 3 


ledged. He is thirty years of age, his figure 
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friend, do you think I am ſelfiſh to ſuch guilty 
excels ? cy 

Ld. Oss. [taking her by the hand.] But can 
I conſent to a ſacrifice which will make you 
miſerable ? Beſides, can I myſelf reſolve to 
give up Emilia? ſhe is my daughter, and what 
is more, ſhe is of your ſorming. I trace in her, 
your underſtanding, your virtues : no, no, do 
not expect that I can ever conſent to part from 
her. have ſormed to myſelf ſuch pleaſing 
ideas of ſeeing ker in the .world, of enjoying 
her ſucceſs ; how happy I ſhall be in hearing 
the encomiums ſhe muſt receive, ſince they 
will be due to your cares ! —What, you will 
| have dedicated the beſt years of your life to 
her education, to ſee her cruelly torn from 
your arms and her country, and in one inſtant 
to loſe the fruit of fifteen years toil and la- 
bour ? 

Ly. Oas. I have laboured for her happineſs, 
not for her vanity. Think only of the ſmallneſs 
of her fortune, and of the unlooked-for and 
{ſplendid advantages of the alliance which 1: 
offered us. A worthy amiable man, of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed birth, and poſſeſſed of an immenſe 
fortune. —-It is true, I ſhall be ſeparated from 
Emilia, but ſhe will never forget me; that idea 
will comfort me; yes, while I am ſatisfied about 
8 fate of my daughter, I can ſupport every 
thing. t 

Ld. Oxs. But is Emilia herſelf reſalved to 
leave you 5 
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Ly. Oas. Reaſon will do every thing with her. 
This effort will undo uhtedly he a ſevere trial to 
her, and I am pleaſed with the thought; but if 
the perſon and diſpoſition of Count Moncalde is 
agreeable to her, I undertake to prevail with her 
to make that ſacrify'e, however painful it may 
be.—In ſhort, I beg you will truſt the care of 
her happineſs to me. 

Ld. Oas. Well, ſince you will have it fa, 
J conſent ; it is you to be ſure, my deareſt, 
who ſhould diſpoſe of her; can I diſpute a title 
which yon haye acquired by ſo much care and 
trouble? I foreſee that you will ſacrifice yourſelf 


for this much-loved object; I ſhould not have 


your courage, but I admire it, and can no longer 
oppoſe you. What regret are you preparing for 
rourſelf? And I, how ſhall I ſupport your ſor- 
rows and my own, your tears, and being depriy- 
ed of Emilia? 

Lv. Ors. No, do not ſear it; I ſhall not diſ- 
tuch your peace by unneceſſary complaints: can 
give myſelf up to my ſorrows, when my great- 
eſt conſolation muſt be the hope of alleviating 
your's ? 

Ld. Oe s. Ah, you alone are every thing to 
zs.—Y ou know it - friendſhip, admiration and 
gratitude are the ties by which Iam attached to 
you ; the empire you have over me is ſo well 
juſtified by your worth, that far from diſavow- 
mg it, it is my glory to proclaim it, — I owe 
every thing to you, my reaſon, my ſentiments, 


my principles, and my happineſs. I find in you 
P 3 
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a moſt amiable and indulgent friend, a molt 
uſeſul counſellor: be always then the arbiter of 
the fate of our children, as you have been of 
mine. But let us at leaſt try every means to in- 


duce Count Moncalde to ſettle in France. 


He ſeemed ſo affected with your tenderneſs 
to Emilia! he teſtified ſo ſincere an attach- 
ment to you! How could he conceive a 
project to ſeparate you from your daughter? 
—-—T cannot think he will be inflexible on that 
head. - 

Ly. Oxs. No, no, let us not flatter ourſelves, 
his temper is ſteady and reſolute ; he has poſi- 
tively declared to my ſiſter, that it is needleſs to 
a'tempt to impoſe wpon him the condition of his 
ſettling in France ; that he cannot conſent to it. 
His W of returning to Portugal 1s irrevo- 
cable, you may depend upon it. 

Ld. Ozs. How you diſtreſs me !—But I re- 


peat it to you, the fate of Emilia is in your 


own hands; whatever I may ſuffer, J leave 
you abſolute miſtreſs, and ſhall not ſay one 
word againſt it. Will you mention it to her 
to-day ! 

Ly. Oas. Yes, after dinner. But it is late; 
we muſt go and dreſs. — I have not ſeen my 
boys yet, let us go to them. 5 

Ld. Oas. I want to conſult you on ſomething 
relating to them; I am diſſatisfied with their 
tutor, and have had another. recommended, 
whom I wiſh you to ſee :—I am told he ſpeaks 
Engliſh perfectly. I cannot judge. 
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Ly. Os s. I will tell you if he really under- 
ſtands it perfectly. 
Ld. Oxs. How ſo? you never leart Engliſh, 
Ly. Oas. I beg your pardon, I have been 
learning it. theſe twelve months, that I might be 
able to teach it to Harriot, who has aſked me 


for an Engliſh maſter. Maſters in general teach 


ſo careleſſy ! — Two years of their leſſons, are 
not equal to three months of thoſe given by a 
mother, 

Ld. Oxs. What a woman you are l- So that 
till your children are ſettled in the world, you 
will paſs a part of your own life with teachers; 
you dedicate one half of it to gain inſtruQtion, 
and the other to communicate it. But what 
do I fay, amidſt ſo many cares and occupations, 
while you thus ö your duties, you ſtill 
have time to ſpare to friendſhip and ſociety; 
how is this poſſible! 

Ly. Oss. We eaſily find time for duties fa 
much loved. 

Ld. Oæs. You inceſſantly aftoniſh me, I own; 
—— If your children do not make you happy, 
what mother can hope from her's the comfort 
of her life? And our deareſt Emilia will be 
loſt to you.--- Thar idea is terrible. I cannot 
ſtand it,---Are you to ſee your Siſter again to- 
day, and give her your anſwer to Count Mon- 
calde ? 

Ly. Os e. He deſires a ſpecdy one, and Iwill 

ive it, ſince I have your permiſſion, as ſoap aa 
. the inclinations of Emilia. 
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Ld. Oxs. Emilia will refuſe this marriage, 
I am certain. 

Ly. Ons. I think as you do; but is it not 
enough if her heart is not averſe to Count 
Moncalde, and that ſhe eſteems him as he de- 
ſerves ? 

Ld. Oas. Well, I ſee I muſt conſent to make 
this ſacrifice. Speak to your daughter, ſpeak to 
her without me, for I cannot ſtand this conver- 
ſation ; I ſhall mar your purpoſe, I am but too 
ſenſible of it---A propos, tell me, is your niece 


informed of this affair? 


Ly. Os s. She knows nothing of it. 

Ld. Oas. She was here twice this morning to 
call on me before I was awake; what can ſhe 
want with me ? 

Ly. Oa s. Are not you her confidant ? 


Ld. Oss. Yes, ſometimes : ſhe relates to me 


all the love addreſſes that are made to her; tells 
me the names of all the people Who are dying 
for love of her, and aſks my advice: Itell her the 
is handſome, and if I was fifteen years younger 
I ſhould go diſt acted for her; ſhe is delighted 
with our converſation, and maintains to all the 
world that I am a man of ſpirit and underſtand- 
ing. 
Ly. Ox s. You would do much better in giving 
her ſome advice, of which ſhe ſtands ſo amck in 
need. | 

Ld. Oxs. If I was to talk reaſon to her ſhe 
would not hear me. I am not ob'iged to her 
for her pretended confidence; I owe it all to ker 
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ridiculous vanity. Now we ſpeak of her, I re- 
collect, ſhe defired ] might be told ſhe would 
come back again; I mult go and give orders not 
to admit her, for I am no ways diſpoſed to re- 
liſh her converſation this day,---Come, will you 
go to the children? 

Ly. Oas. Moſt willingly. | 

L. O s. Come, my deareſt, [He gives her 
his arm, They go out.] 


End of the Firſt Act. 
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SCENE I. 
HARRIOT, LUCETTA, 


HARKRTIOr. 


Wer Lucetta,---tell me the reſt of the 
ſtory of the ring ; you have ſent it back to the 
poor * 

Luc. Yes, with fifteen guineas which my Lady 
lends her. 

Has. Fifteen guineas !---I am very glad of it, 
And the blind woman? | 

Loc. My Lady has given her fix guineas.---- 

Hax. Wall, I will likewiſe give her ſome- 
thing, I have two guineas, ſhe ſhall have one 
—] ſhall be like Mama, I ſhall love to give. 

Luc. Yes, but my Lady never gives any thing 
but what coſts her the ſacrifice of ſome ſuper- 


fluity, Nobody can be truly generous but by 


doing ſo. 
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Har. However, I like ſuperfluities too 
There is nothing elſe pretty, Here comet 
Mama. 


SCENE II 


Lady ORSAN, EMILIA, AGATHA, HAR- 
RIOT, LUCET TA. 


Haz. Mama, Mama, I pray you give me leave 
to ſend a guinea to the poor blind woman, 

L. Oxs. Moſt willingly, your ſiſters have 
alked the ſame permiſſion ;- Emilia gives three 

ineas, and Agatha two; but I tell you be- 
od, that each of us in giving, has made 
a facrifice, I have made a ſacrifice of a picture, 
Emilia of a port-folio, and Agatha of a hat; 
I hope, Harriot, you have the ſame reaſon. 

Har. But, Mama, I have no ſacrifice to make, 
I do not want any thing. 

L. Ons. I think you propoſed yeſterday to 
— a pretty deſk, we ſaw at the cabinet ma- 

rs. | | 
Hax. That is true indeed.---But I ſhall have 
2 guinea left ; the deſk is only fix and thi 
ſhillings ; Emilia will lend me fifteen ſhillings, 
and I can buy it. 

L. Oxs. What, have recourſe to borrowing 
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for a trifle which you can eaſily do without! 
'Befides, you muſt never run in debt, but when it 
1s abſolutely neceſſary. If you have not a good 
heart, I cannot give it you, but it is poſſible for 
me to teach you to reaſon juſtly. if in doing 
a good action, we retrench nothing from our 
common expence, we only commit a folly ; if 
we borrow from one hand to give to another, 
we diſorder our finances, and uſurp the appel- 
lation of benevolent, for there is no virtue 
without reaſon. Act conſiſtently, which is all 
that I have any right to expect fom you ; buy 
the deſk, or help the poor woman; but never 
expect to unite the pleaſure of gratifying all 
your whims, with the happineſs of being uſeful 
to the unfortunate ; that is impoſſible. 

Has. Since I muſt chooſe, ſurely I ſhall not 
heſitate ; I give up the deſk with all my heart. 

L. Oxs. In that caſe you have merit in what 
_ do, fince it will exerciſe your ſelf-denial, 

ithout that, where would be the merit? 

HAAR. My dear Mama, I am ſenſible of that, 
and every time I regret the want of the detk, 
I will think of the blind woman, and I ſhall re- 
gret it no longer. 

L. Oxs. And you may even ſay, © If I had 
* not been compaſſionate, I ſhould have had a 
« deſk which now I do not*are for; inſtead 
* of which, the remembrance of a good action 
* remains to me, an honeſt poor woman bleſſes 
« me, and Mama loves me the better. 
{She embraces her.] | 


a 
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Hax. O Mama, from this inſtant I think no 
longer of the deſk; I aſſure you; and I ſee that 
what I at firſt thought a 2 is not one, 
but the contrary. 

L. Oxs. It is fo of all thoſe which virtue re- 
quires ; they are only difficult before the exe- 
cution ; in propoſing them, we only conſider 
what they may coſt ; but in doing them, the 
pride alone which they inſpire is a ſufficient 
recompence. I hope, my dear Harriot, you 
will know a ftil] more pleaſing value, that 
which a feeling mind can give, But go with 
Agatha, return to your governeſs. Emilia, do 
you ſtay. 

Em1. Somebody is coming. 

AGa. It is my couſin. 

L. Oxs. [afide.] How troubleſome ! 
laloud.] Go, my children, and when my niece 
leaves me, you Emilia, return. Go, my girl.—” 


[They all go out, J 


SCENE III. 


Lady ORS AN, the MARCHIONESS. 


L. Oxs. ſafide.] What has ſhe to ſay to me ? 


How diſagreeable this viſit in my preſent fitua- 
tion ! 
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Max. Ah dear aunt, have I found you at laſt? 
Al have great need of your friendſhip and 


ad vice. 


L. Oxs. My advice !----you aftoniſh me; I 


did not think it ever could be of any uſe to 


you; you have deſpiſed it fo long: but it is no 
matter, ſay, what is it ? if it is poſſible for me 
to be of any uſe to you, you may depend upon 
me. 

Max. It is true, aunt, that I have behaved 
amiſs to you, I am giddy and inconſiderate, 
but you are ſo good, and my repentance fo ſin- 
cere, I am inclined to place an entire confidence 


in you. 

N Oxs. Upon what ſubjeQ ? 

Max. I am in a cruel ſituation.— I will con- 
ceal nothing from you ; I ſhall not endeavour to 
lefſen my faults ; befides I deteſt artifice. My 
greateſt fault is, I cannot reſtrain myſelf, what- 
ever I feel, is expreſſed in my countenance, in 
ſpite of me. f 

L. Oxs. Let us come to the point I pray 

u. 
” Mao. Dear aunt, you ſee me quite diſfraQ- 
ed ; my relations perſecute me in ſuch a njanner 
as never was ſeen ; my fifters-in-law deteſt me, 
and have ruined me in the opinion of my father- 
in-law. 

L. Ozxs. And from whence proceeds this aver- 
fion of your ſiſters-in-law ? 

Max. From an odious jealouſy, dear aunt, 
of which I am the victim. They are exceſlively 
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t? envious, and the little ſucceſs I have had in the 
nd world, has made them my declared, irreconci- 
lable enemies. - 
| L. Oxs. You have no reaſon to expect that 
It for really I do not ſee why your fſifters-in-law 
* ſhould envy you; they are young, amiable, and 
— handſome; the Viſcounteſs eſpecially is charm- 
Mar. Yes, charming indeed !---If you ſaw 
ed her by day, her complexipn is frightful ; and her 


ſhape is not ſtraight. 
L. Oxs. What is that you ſay ?---She is ex- 
* ceeding handſome. 
| Max. Yes, with her padded ftays ; but in fact 
ſhe is crooked.---Befides, ſhe has ſo little under- 


* ſtanding, and takes ſo much upon her and ſuch 

* malice. -I ſhould like her ſiſter better, ſhe is 
/ leſs diſagreeable. 

4 L. Oxs. Are theſe the ſecrets with which you 

. were deſirous to truſt me? 

oa Max. But, annt, I muſt ſpeak to you of people 


who are the cauſe of my unhappineſs. ___ 
g. IL. Oxs. I adviſe you to employ every means 
in your power to be reconciled to them; your 


ner father-in-law and huſband love them tenderly, 

ws and 

* Max. They have had the wickedneſs to ſet © 

GY me at variance with both of them. ro har 

4 3 What, your huſband likewiſe againſt 
5 

= Max. He is the torment of my life, his jea- 


louſy becomes more and more inſupportable 
every day; my patience is worn out. 


* 


— — 
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L. Oas. You now make a confeſſion which is 
a proof of very great confidence: for it is cruel 


and exceſſively humiliating to be obliged to a- 


low that a huſband is jealous, 

Max. It is cruel no doubt, but I ſee nothin 
humiliating in it: he is jealous becauſe he bl 
fooliſh as to be in love with me. 

L. Oxs. And the in, uſtice not to eſteem 
you. | | 

Mak. O, he eſtzems me in the main; I am 
not unealy on that head. 

L. Oxs, Leaſily believe it. But if he is fo 
jealous as you ſay, he does himſelf a very praiſe- 
worthy violence, for he does not conſtrain you, 
but leaves you at full liberty. 

Max. That is, that he may not appear jealous 
in the eyes of the world. 

L. Oxs. You aſſiſt him greatly to conceal that 
weakneſs; and you ſeem not at all uneaſy about 
the pain it may give him, Nobody gives herſelf 
up to diſſipation more than you, or lives leſs with 
her family. 

Mas. It is becauſe I am tormented there. 

L. Ons. Theſe are your complaints. Now | 
will tell you what are thoſe of your re ations 
againſt you. Your father-in-law alledges that 


vou only ſhew a cold diſdainſul politeneſs to 


his friends ; that you make game of his circle ; 
that you find fault with all who are not of your 
own ſet, as aukward and inſipid. That you 
ſhew no civility but to thoſe women who are 
in the height of the faſhion, provided they are 
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not too much diſtinguiſhed by their wit and 
figure; that thoſe, Who from want of fortune 
or from choice, are not dreſſed with elegance, 
and in the extremity of the mode, are the ob- 
jets of your contempt ; that trifling and aſſum- 
ed airs have the ſole title to pleaſe and engage 
vou: in ſhort, that you are ſuch a coquet as to 
diſguſt reatonable people, and think all the 
glory of a woman conſiſts in running into idle 
expence, to employ the milliner moſt in vogue, 
and to be 4 ac followed every where 
three or four giddy young men, who make it 
their buſineſs to proclaim it, They likewiſe ſay, 
one of your follies is, that of eafily perſuading 
— that people are in love with you; and 
frequently take the ſlighteſt marks of attention 
for the effect of a ſecret paſſion. 'Thefe are the 
things with which you are reproached ; and I 
am willing to believe there is great exaggera- 
tion in ſuch weighty accuſations : but indeed, 
niece, it is too much to have given room for 
them by your levity. Open your eyes I conjure 
you, it is till time; you are very young, the 
faults of your age are excuſable, and may be re- 
paired, 

Max, In theſe accuſations, diQtated by hatred 
and malice, I can plainly trace my fiſters-in-law. 
I conſeſs that I am giddy, but I abhor coquetry ; 
and far from being apt to imagine that people 
are in love with me; I muſt have the moſt po- 
htive proofs to convince me. 

IL. Oas. But, niece, there is always ſome fault 
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in a woman when a man dares to let bis ſenti- 
ments be perceived; think that it is not always 
the handſomeſt, but the moſt giddy that attracts 
their notice. 

Max. However, aunt, when one is beſet and 
followed every where ; when, by a very pointed 
diſdain, a viſible diſguſt, one teflifies indiffe- 
rence, even anger, and after all this to be only 
the more perſecuted, what can one do ? 

L. Oxs. I do not know of whom you ſpeak; 
but I aſſure you, that without diſdain, diſguſt, 
or anger, it is very eaſy to get rid of ſuch a 
purſuit ; there is nothing wanted but a ſincere 
deſi e. 

Max. Ah, aunt, if you knew what I ſuffer 
on this head.----There are ſome unconquerable 
p:ſſions.---For theſe two years, I have been, in 
ſpite of me, the object of a whim which har- 
raſſes me exceſſively.----In other reſpects he is a 
valuable man, but he has taken this wretched 
folly in his head, which makes him truly to be 
pitied. It is much talked of, I know, and it diſ- 
treſſes me preatly.---Only think, he is intimate- 
ly connected with all my relations, my father - in- 
law, my mother, and even with you, aunt.---- 
The like was never heard.---I meet him where- 


ever I go, ſo that he ſeems to follow me like my 


ſhadow. ——— . 

L. Oaxs. Will you let me hear his name? 
Max. It is Count Moncalde. 

L. Oas. Count Moncalde ! And you think he 
is in love with you? 
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Ma». So extravagantly that it exceeds all ex- 
preſſion. | 

L. Oas. I imagine he has not told you ſo. 

Mar. I keep him at too great a diſtance for 
him to preſume to make ſuch a declaration; 
but his conduct ſpeaks it plain enough. This 
folly really grieves me, for he 1s agreeable, 
and engaging ; I could not think that with his 
ſpirit and good ſenſe, he would give himſelf 
up to ſo ridiculous a paſſion, and the more fo, 
that I certainly have ſpared no pains to cure 
him. | 

L. Oas. Well, neice, be of comfort, I can 
aſſure you that he has not a paſſion for you. 

Mar. Ah, I with it was ſo! But, aunt.--- 

L. Oas. I am ſure of it, and to relieve you 
from all donbts upon that head, I will own to 
you that I know his fecret. In fact, he is in 


love, I know the object of his paſſion, and it is 


not you. 
Max. You delight me, dear aunt ; this diſ- 


covery charms me,---In ſhort, reſentment muſt 


have reftored him to himſelf. 

L.O«s. No truly; fince he has been in France, 
he has never had any other paſſion than this of 
which I now ſpeak ; for theſe three years it has 
entirely engaged him. 

Mak. [with a forced laugh.] As for entirely, 
| can deny that. X 

L. Os. You may believe me; you know I 
never exaggerate : I am certain of the ſincerity 


7 his affections, they are equally tender and 
olid. | 
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Mar. One thing certain is, that his conduct 
with me has been very ſtrange,----I ſhall never 
forgive the mortal vexation his aſſiduities occa- 
ſioned me. He is naturally a little tireſome, 
and with that, it muſt be allowed he is a moſt 
terrible pedant.— People ſay, that he 1s very 
falſe----and mdeed I may very well accuſe him 
of falſehood.---This adventure is truly comical 
---it diverts me greatly.---And---may I preſume, 
aunt, to aſk if you know the object of his three 
years paſſion ? 

L. Ozs. Yes, it is a perſon worthy of ſuch a 
paſſion. 

Max. And does this accompliſhed perſon 
love Count Moncalde ? a 

L. Oxs. I do not know. 

Max. He has a turn for unhappy paſſion.---- 
I am afraid the hiſtory of his amours would not 
make a very lively novel----and my aunt confi- 
dante of the intrigue !---nothing is wanting.--- 
Excuſe my pleaſantry, dear aunt, it is my foible 
to be fond of raillery---and I cannot let flip fo 


good an opportunity of laughing.----lt 1s really 


too comĩcal too comical indeed----{ſhe laughs 
affeQedly.} 

L. Oxs. I am charmed to ſee ſuch unaffected 
gaiety ; but as you have nothing farther to ſay 
to me, I muſt beg leave to go. 

Mak. Adieu, dear aunt, excufe my intruſion 
and folly, but when the laughing humour ſeizes 
me, it is impoſſible for me to reſtrain it. But 
bowever, I go away quite penetrated with what 
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you have ſaid to me; I ſhall not forget your 


counſels ? I proteſt to you, aunt, they are deeply 
impreſſed o my mind. 

. Oxs. Farewell, niece ; if you are ſincerely 
inclined to be reconciled to your relations, I 
make you an offer of my media'1on.---- They 
would with you to go and ſpend fix months with 
them in Languedoc ; ſuch complaiſance would 
reconcile them to you, I am certain. If you 
conſent, you will give me an undoubted proof 
of your reſpect and friendſhip. Upon that con- 
dition, I will ſee your 2 and huſ- 
band, I will ſpeak to them, and I engage to re- 
unite you. 

Max. You are too good, dear aunt ; I will 
think of it, I will reflect ſeriouſly I promiſe you. 
Adieu, my dear aunt---{Afide as he goes out.] 
What a tireſome creature is a woman of merit! 


[She goes out.] 


— 


SCENE IV. 


L. Oxs. [alone.] What a ſad head! good- 
neſs of heart will not correct it.---There is no 
reſource, How I pity my ſiſter for having ſuch 
a daughter! Alas ! in another way, ſhall I be 
a more happy mother ? On the eve of loſing 
Emilia;---Ah, can I comp'ain of my deſtiny ; 
whatever may be the viciſſitudes of life, the 
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virtues of our children ought to be our glory 
and happineſs.----I hear Emilia.----I tremble, 
---What a converſation ; how it will rend my 
heart ! | 


SCENE V. 


Lady ORSAN, EMILIA. 


Ext. My couſin is gone at laſt---I have wait- 
ed for this moment with impatience ; Mama, 
you deſired to ſpeak with me; ever fince 
morning I haye obſerved you have a melancho- 
ly thoughtful look, which alarms me.---Mama, 
will you — to open your heart to me ?---- 
was don't anſwer me. heavens ! what has 

appened ?---[She takes hold of her hand.] You 
ſigh you turn away your eyes.----Mama, you 
terrify me. - 

L. Oxs. My child,---my dear Emilia, don't 
be ala med. * 

Eu. Not alarmed !---and ſee you in tears. 

L. Oxs. [afide.]} Ah, what ſhall I ſay to her? 
---Where ſhall I begin? [Aloud.] You know 
me, my child; you know how eaſily I am at- 
feQted.---T have never concealed the weakneſſes 
of my heart from you, with you I cannot con- 
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ſtrain myſelf ; I cannot conceal from you an 
exceſs of ſenſibility which is frequently unrea- 
ſonable. | 

Ex. No, I never ſaw you in the ſtate you 
are in at preſent.— Ah, Mama, you alarm me 
reat l/ 
: L. Oxs. My dear, be calm I pray you.----It 
is true. I am agitated. ut the cauſe of my 
agitation is not diſagreeable, on the contra 
—it ſhould inſpire me with joy and it 
does. | 

Emi. With joy and ſorrow painted on 
your countenance.---You conſtrain yourſelf---- 
you want to proper me for ſome misfortune 
-—--ſome dreadful misfortune undoubtedly.---It 
relates to me I ſee plainly. Mama, Mama, I 
can ſuffer every thing but being parted from 
you.----Your tears ow faſter----Good hea- 
ven ! I have gueſſed it.----Ah ! you will kill 
me 


L. Ons. Well, then, that is the dreadful ſe- 
cret ! 


EI. What do I hear! will my mother aban- 


don me ! can I believe it? 


L. Oxs. Good God, what is it you ſay---O 
my girl; you dependant upon me] Know vou 
not that it belongs to yourſelf ro chooſe your 
deſtiny ? | 

Em1. I recover---Ah, Mama, what a wound 
you gave me l But why then yield to this deep 
melancholy ? 


L. Oxs. Alas! I grieve for the counſels 
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which reaſon and affe ction oblige me give 
you. 
Eu. Is that leaving me my own miſtreſ ? 
your counſels, Mama, are they not facred laws 
for me ?----What ; will the beſt of mothers 
oblige her unhappy daughter to leave her ?--- 
No, no, it is not poſſible that you can require a 
ſacrifice which would coſt me my life---yes, my 
life, Mama, you may depend upon it. 
L. Oas. What I require, my dear Emilia, is, 
that you will liſten to me, and anſwer with- 
out evaſion to the queſtions I am going to aſk 
ou, : 
: Em1. Can I anſwer you otherwiſe ? 
L. Oxs. Who is the man that ſeems to you 
the moſt amiable, and whom you eſtem the moſt 
of all that viſit here? | | 
Emi. Mama----but----O heaven---what do | 
rat li will marry me, and carry me to 
ortugal.---No, no, never. 
L. Oxs. This ingenuous anſwer is ſuffici- 
ent. ETA 
Em1. What have I ſaid---Ah, Mama, no, he 
is not the one whom I eſtem the moſt, I ſpoke. 
without reflexion.---Can a word ſpoken at ran- 
dom fix the deſtiny of my life !----No, Mama, 
you are too juſt | | 
L. Oxs. Your heart declared itſelf, my girl. 


affection, and that is ſufficient. 
L. Oas. Come, I know your heart better than 
you do yourſelf.----Do not diſavow any of its 


0 * 


EmM1. My heart I- -Ab, it is filled with natural 
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emotions, they are all worthy of you. It is 
your ſenſe and underſtanding, my child, which 
7 made you prefer Count Moncalde to all the reſt. 
He deſerves to be diſtinguiſhed, Emilia, by his 


- virtues and his character. In ſhort, he loves 
Nig you, he aſks your hand. 
= Em1. And will he not fix in France ? 
9 L. Oxs. Alas! i 
7 Em1. Ah! if he loves me will he ſeparate 
: us ?— Cruel man! dare he conceive ſuch an 
is, * ſt 7 SO 7 
d idea !—wreſt me from you l tear me from my 


fk mother — But why ſhould I be alarmed ?— 
You condeſcend to leave me my own miſtreſs ; 
I refuſe his offers ; let us talk no more of it, 
Mama, I conjure you. 

L. Ors. You promiſed to hear me. 

Em1. Ah! what are you going to ſay ? 

L. Ors. Emilia, you know your ſituation ; 
I have frequently mentioned it to you 
Em. Yes, I have no fortune, I know it ; 
well, what ſignifies that, I ſhall never marry; 
I will not leave you ; all the wiſhes of my 
heart will be gratified. 

L. Oxs. My dear Emilia, what vexation 
you give me ; I ſee with pleaſure the conſe- 
quence of your affection for me, though I diſ- 
”=m the exceſs ; reaſon ought to regulate 

our ſentiments; without it, however law- 
ful they may be in themſelves, they become 
blameable, and only ſerve to lead us aſtray. 
What, my girl, ſhall all my inſtructions and 


cares have only ſerved to inſpire you with an 
Vor. II. R | 
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. attachment injurious to your fortune ; is that 
all the advantage I am entitled to reap? Alas, 

how I am miſtaken EI thought that all the ſa- 
crifices I could reſolve to make would never be 
above the powers of Emilia; I flattered myſelf 
that her courage was equal to mine, I was 
proud of her underſtanding. 

Emi. Who can be compared with you? 
No, no, I muſt never pretend to it. Vou can 
reſolve to quit your daughter ; but I cannot 
think without trembling, of living at a diſ- 
tance from my mother. I have not your cou- 
rage, excuſe me, if I preſume to ſay, I do not 
wiſh to have it. es, of all your virtues, 
Mama, it is the only one of which I do not 
envy you—it is too cruel 

L. Os. Is it Emilia who accuſes me of 
cruelty To what ſevere trial do you reduce 
my heart ! | 

Emi. Ah, pardon me.—I am to blame.— 
Pardon me, Mama. 

L. Oas. With a little reflexion I am ſure, 
my girl, you will be more juſt. If you had not 
a particular liking for Count Moncalde, if he 
was not worthy to inſpire it, if I was not cer- 
tain that he has all thoſe qualities which can 

make the happineſs of a virtuous wife ; not- 
withſtanding his rank, his fortune, and his 
agreeable figure, 1 would not infiſt upon it. 
But you have nothing, you will find a moſt 
ſplendid and advantageous ſettlement ; the 
huſband who offers you his hand, is young, 
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amiable, and virtuous ; he is apreeable to you, 
he loves you; how can I fail to demand a 
ſacrifice from you which ſo many reaſons mult 
diate to us ? . | 

EAI. To demand — Good God ! What, 
would you demand that dreadful ſacrifice ?—- 
And did you not deign to aſſure me you would 
leave me miſtreſs of my fate? Mama, my dear 
Mama, have pity on me. | am weak and 
unreaſonable, alas ! I own it; do not judge 
me by yourſelf ; do not pronounce a cruel ſen- 
tence which would drive me to deſpair, - Do 
not aſk my conſent. —No, I cannot give it.— 
Who TI, I leave you! I ſee myſelf tyrannically 
torn from my family !—from you, my father, 
my ſiſters, my brothers, thoſe beloved objects, 
to be ſeparated from them for ever !——Ah, 
heaven ! 

L. Oxs. Emilia, if you knew the injury you 
do me, I am ſure you would recall that reaſon 
which you contemn, and which forſakes you. 
So that all I can obtain from you is the con- 
feſſion of an inſurmountable weakneſs.— Well 
then, fince reaſon only ſeems a tyranny to you, 
let us talk no more of it; be your own miſtreſs: 
my intreaties hurt you, my counſels cannot 
perſuade you ; it is all over, I renounce all 
title to guide you. N 

Eu. What do you ſay, Mama ? you pierce 
me to the heart.— Ah, deign to forgive {uch 
a guilty error, diſpoſe of me, command me. 
However rigorous your deſires may appear 

| 2 
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to me, ought I not to ſubmit with a blind 
confidence ; don't I know that you have no- 
thing in view but my intereſt ?— Yes, I re- 
ſign myſelf; yes, Mama-upon this beloved 
hand bedewed with my tears, I abjure all cri- 
minal reſiſtance, —Let repentance expiate my 
fault h 

L. Oxs. My child !—ſee how my tears flow; 
let me have the comfort of mixing them with 
your's, - Why ſhould I be afraid to ſhew you 
my weakneſs ? you will not abufe it. Read 
then in my heart.—Vou ſuffer, you lament ; 
I am no leſs to be pitied; this ſacrifice is 
dreadful but reaſon commands it—let my 
example teach you to hearken only to it.— 
We wall not ſee each other more, but ſecure 


of living always in your remembrance, I ſhall 


be able to ſupport your abſence. —Abſence 
may ſeparate us, but cannot diſunite us: is not 
that a comforting idea ?—We ſhall have done 
our duty; I, that of an affectionate mother, 
and you, that of a dutiful daughter ; we ſhall 
be ſecure againſt repentance, the greateſt and 
moſt inſupportable of all evils. Your virtues, 


my dear Emilia, will make the happineſs of 


your new family, Where we are loved we are 
no longer ſtrangers; wherever you live you will 
find your country, I ſhall hear of your happi- 
neſs, and enjoy it with tranſport. A conſtant 
correſpondence ſhall make amends for a fatal 
ſeparation ; the employment of writing conti- 
nually will alleviate your grief: in ſhort, my 
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child, you may depend upon it, that in ſpite of 
fate and abſence, two hearts united by warm 
affection, will always find the ſecr-t of being 
bappy- While the affection is mutual, is our 
ftu2rion to be regretted ? 

EMI. What a cruel torment to be deprived 
of ſeeing thoſe we love !—What will become 
of me in loſing my guide; a guide ſuch as 
you ?—With what an eye can I look upon the 
author of my Uiſtreſs—he who will have the 
bar>arity to tear me from you! eſteemed 
him, it is true, believed that he loved you ſo 
much ! 

L. Oxs. He himſelf laments that it is not 
in his power to remain in this country, but the 
fituation of his affairs obliges him to return to 
his own. 

Em, And my father !=—Undoubredly ; 
Mama, you are ſure of his conſent. 

L. Oxs. He loves you too well to heſi- 
tate, 

Eu. All forſake me !—no hope remains 1 
ſee, — At leaſt my friends will deign to grant 


me time; this is my laſt intreaty, will that be 


rejected? 

L. Oxs. I muſt leave you to your reflexions, 
my girl; I too have need of a little ſolitude. 
—I muſt likewiſe go very ſoon to find your fa- 
ther—that I may give him an account of this 


converſation.—— He will ſee that I was not 


miſtaken in 


my opinion of the good ſenſe of 
his Emilia, 
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Emr. Ah, do not make a boaſt to him of 
my, ſenſe, you will deceive him. —Tell him, 
Mama, that his unhappy girl—will obey—if 
that effort is poſſible, ſhe will make i. but 
however ſhe dares not promiſe it.—In ſhort, 
that I will ſubmit if it muſt be ſo—but that 
upon my knees I beg a delay, a long delay, 
to prepare myſelf. 

L. Oxs. Adieu, my girl, — 

Eur. Adieu, did you ſay ?—What a word! 
Ah, let me follow you. Let me ſee my 
father. | 

L. Oxs. Emilia, do you already repent of 
your obedience, and that affecting ſubmiſſion 
you ſhewed but juſt now ? you kill me, my 
girl.—I am exhauſted ; ſo many ftruggles are 
too much for one day. 

EmM1. Alas II no longer know myſelf. 
Go, Mama, and I will remain. But time, 
time, let me have time, 

L. Oxs. [aſide.] I muſt prevent an inevi- 
table relapſe, and complete my cruel work. 

| [She goes out. 


4 
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SCENE VI. 


EMiLlia, [alone.] 


[She finks oppreſſed upon 2 chair, and a ter a 
ſhort ſilence ſays, ] 


Lam undone! Have I promiſed ?—Is it 
true ?—-O mother, have you not taken advan» 
tage of your power over me ? I twice obſerv- 
ed her look with ſeverity.—She will have it 
ſo, ſhe commands this dreadful ſacrifice ! | 
[She riſes and looks round her. ]J—What? ſhall 
I quit this dear houſe !— What do I ſay! 1 
muſt quit France—and never more to return. 
And could I ſubſcribe to this cruel de- 
cree |! My father has given his conſent. — 
Alas ! how eaſily are they determined to ba- 


, niſh me for ever !—O mother, you demand it, 


I will obey: but how can you command me to 
live at a diſtance from you ?—She talked to me 
of happineſs! There 1s no longer any for me. 
Can 1 be happy without her? — And my ſiſters, 
my brothers, my governeſs !— Agatha, poor 
Agatha, next to my mother, my moſt affecti- 
onate friend, what will become of her, when 
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ſhe hears this dreadful news ?—What a mul- 
titude. of troubles at once ! My father, my 
mother, may find comfort amidſt their family 
but for me, I loſe all. — The ſacrifice is 
not an entire one but for me. Somebody 
comes — O heaven, it is Agatha. 


SCENE VII. 


EMILIA, AGAT HA. 


Ag A. Iwas looking for you, ſiſter.— O God! 
what do | ſee, in what a ſtate you are —Ah, 
my dear Emilia. N 

Emi. Have you ſeen Mama? | 

Ada. No, ſhe is juſt gone out; ſhe is gone 
to my aunt's. | 

Emi. And my father 

Ac. He is ſhut up in his cloſet. But 
Emilia, there is certainly a propoſal of mar- 
riage for you, I gueſs it by the diſtreſs in 
which I ſee you. 

EMI. Ah, ſiſter l you will never gueſs the 
name of the perſon for whom I am deſtined- 
— Agatha, my dear Agatha, if you love me 
as I love you, how much you will be to be 
pitied ! —— | 
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Aca. Good heaven! — Explain your- 
ſelf, —— | 

Emi. I am commanded to marry Count 
Moncalde; he will carry me to Portugal. 

AoA. Gracious God !—will you obey ?— 
will you leave us ; can my mother conſent to 
it P———]s it poſſible ? 

Emi. It is but too true, my dear Agatha. 

AGa. No, I cannot believe it.—No, you 
mult not obey, 


Emi. What ſay you? - Can I reſiſt my mo- 
ther ? | 


AA. She part from you !--She determined 
to do it ! 

Em1. She ſees nothing in it, but what ſhe 
calls my intereſt ; ſhe Br ts herſelf ; alas, 
ſhe likewiſe forgets that it is impoſſible for 
= to taſte any happineſs when abſent from 
er. 

Aca. Ah, ſiſter, do not conſent. 

Em1, My word is given. 

Aca. Retract it I pray you, if it was but 
from tenderneſs to my mother; your fatal 
wn would prepare eternal regret for 

er. 

Eui. Agatha, you do not know the courage 
of my mother: guided by a ſuperior under- 
ſtanding, her ſenſibility may make her ſuffer ; 
but will never produce in her one moment's 
weakneſs.—She repent of doing her duty! 
no, no, ſhe is incapable of it. 

Aca. Emilia—ſiſter, if you go, I ſhall not 
outlive the dreadful misfortune, — 


— — er 
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Emi. If you love me, Agatha, conceal from 
me that exceſſive ſorrow which is but too likely 
to weaken me ſtill more. —-Do not perſiſt in 
rending a heart already divided between duty, 
reaſon, and affection. 

AoA. Do not expect that I ſhall confirm you 
in that cruel duty.—I can only grieve myſelf, 
and run diſtracted! 

Em1. I hear Lucetta.—Let us dry up our 
tears, dear, Agatha. 


SCENE VIII. 


EMILIA, AGATHA, Luc TTA. 


Luc. ſto Emilia. ] Ah, Miſs, what do I hear? 

Eu. What is it? 

Luc. My lady is this inftant returned with 
Madam Celia, and Count Moncalde. 

Emi. How! | 

Luc. Your marriage is declared. 
Eu. O heaven! already. 

Aca. Ah, ſiſter ! 


Luc. My Lord waited for my Lady in his 
cloſet ; his valet de chambre Bernard was pre- 
ſent. — When my Lady arrived ſhe was in tears; 
Count Moncalde ruſhed into my Lord's arms- 
— Then Bernard was diſmiſſed, but he heard 
my Lady pronounce your name twice. 
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Em1. It is done then !—and ſo ſpeedily !— 
in ſpite of my intreaties.— Ah! mother !—She 
was in tears you ſay ? 

Luc. Bernard ſays ſhe ſobbed, ready to 
break her heart. 

AA. O my dear Emilia, come and throw 
yourſelf at my father's feet ; come and implore 
his pity. . 

EMI. Follow me, Siſter, do not forſake me, 
I will venture to try every thing. —Yes, I ſhall 
have ſtrength to overcome my natural timidity ; 
if it is requiſite, I ſhall ſummon up ſpirit to 
ſpeak to Count Moncalde himſelf— I can do 
every thing, in ſhort, except obey— Come— 

[They go out quickly. ] 

Luc. [alone.] Certainly ſhe will be carried 
to Portugal. — O heaven, what regret for.the 
whole family—It will kill my Lady—And the 
poor Governeſs—if ſhe is informed, in what a 
fituation muſt ſhe be !—I will go and find her, 
and at leaſt weep with her at liberty. 

| [She goes out.] 


End of the Second AS, 
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SCENRE. I. 
LADY ORSAN, MRS. DA VERS. 


Lady ORSAx. 


VI S, my dear Mrs. Davers, every thing is 
ſertled, Emilia herſelf is ſubmiſſive and reſign- 
ed—Count Moncalde will be back in an hour, 
all my relations are informed, the Lawyer is 
ſent for, the Articles will be ſigned this even- 
ing. My ſacrifice is compleated 

Mrs. Dav. Ah, madam, what a ſacrifce 
—— But, my God, why in ſuch a violent 
hurry ? | 

L. Ors, What can I gain by deferring it ? 
— Can T have a more perfedt knowledge of the 
character of the man whom I have choſen ?—[ 
have known him four years, and have ſtudied 
him theſe eighteen months, for I diſcovered his 
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paſſion for Emilia before to-day. And you 
may believe that it is more than one day ſince 
I have been able to ſee into the heart of my 
daughter ; that pure and innocent heart which 
knows not itſelf. 

Mrs. Dav. You believe, Madam, that ſhe 
loves Count Moncalde ? 

L. Oxs. Of all the men ſhe knows, he is 
the one whom ſhe thinks the moſt amiable, 
and who appears to her the moſt deſerving of 
eſteem. Too virtuous, and too reaſonable to 
give herſelf up to romantic ideas, I am ſure 
that far from exaggerating the affection ſhe has 
for him, the inſtin& of her natural modeſty 
alone, prevents her from dwelling on or giving 
way to the ſubjet. What is called Love, that 
violent 1mpetuous paſſion, is nothing but an 
error of the imagination. It is from a lively 
and diſordered brain, and not from a tender 
heart, that it derives its greateſt force : fatal 
emotion, the cauſe of which is ſhameful, and 
the effects criminal; it is only powerful from 
dur weakneſs ; it frequently leaves dreadful 
remorſe after it, and always bitter regret for 
the loſs of a frail illuſion which time and 
reaſon muſt inevitably deſtroy . A confor- 


What is ſaid here is only meant of that 
paſſion which is alledged to be invincible, and 
of which the imaginary dangerous deſcription 


given in Romances, has unhappily been read 
Vor. II. 8 
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mity of underſtanding and taſte, a true and 
ſolid eſteem, are the only ties which can form 
a laſting attachment: thefe are the pure and 
durable/ ſentiments which ſuit the mind of 
Emilia ; ſhe never will know any other, I am 
certain 

Mrs. Dav. She will inherit your underſtand. 
ing and all your good qualities; ah, Madam, 
why muſtſhe be taken from us !—Pardon thoſe 
tears which I cannot reſtrain 
will be ſigned this evening—Poor child, ſhe 
hoped for a delay; her heart is greatly oppreſ- 
ſed, I am certain» 

L. Ozs. Mine is no leſs fo ! If it coul 
be ſeen into, my courage might be thought of 
ſome value I myſelf hurried on the ſigning of 
the articles, becauſe I was afraid of the weak- 
neſs and irreſolution of my daughter. 

Mrs. Dav. And my Lord may be prevailed 
upon, and retract his promiſe ; I am ſenſible 


by numbers of young people ; that paſſion which 
ſubdues the reaſon, and deſtroys every ſenſe of 
duty: It is not to ſenſibility alone that ſuch 
effects muſt be aſcribed, but to the imagina- 
tion, and a want of reflection and good prin- 


ciples. One bluſhes at the true cauſes, and 


endeavours to diſguiſe them ; thus it 1s that 
the heart is frequently accuſed of miſcondutt, 
which is the produce of a lively faucy and 
confuſed brain. | £ 
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of that—But this evening—tbat is very 
ſpebdy —äͤ— 

L. Oas. Now, Mrs. Davers, I have but one 
wiſh ; it is, that your affection for my daughter 
may be ſtrong enough to incline you to accom- 
pany her to Portugal, 

Mrs. Dav. Ah, Madam, there is nothin 
I would not do for her—But I have ſerved 
you theſe fifteen years ; my attachment to 

ou \ 

L. Oxs. And can you give me a ſtronger 
proof of it, than by following my daughter ? 

Mrs. Dav. But, Madam, I preſume to 
think I am uſeful to you; you have other 
children | 

L. Ons. I know that I cannot hope to have 
one that-can indemnify me for the loſs of you, 
therefore I will truſt to nobody but myſelf 1 4 
ſhall employ more attention than ever upon my 
children. 

Mrs. Dav. In ſhort, Madam, I ſhall obey 
your commands—Pleaſe to decide If I muſt 
determine, where can I ſtop, ſince I cannot 
make a choice without making a ſacrifice ?— 
I ſhall always heſitate between you, Madam, 
and that dear child, who only quitted your 
arms to paſs into mine ; you were her nurſe, 
and 1 had the weaning of her; you are her 
mother; but is not a Governeſs, who has 
become attached to her, a ſecond mother ? 
Pardon this expreſſion, Madam; is it im- 
Proper from one, who has all the affection of 

1 
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a mother for her II ſhall be much to be 
12 however, in leaving you. Ah, 

adam, what a marriage !—— what a dread- 
ful day! | 

L. Oas. Thou good and worthy woman! 
— You penetrate my heart with tenderneſs— 
You do not love one who is ungrateful ; I 
know how much I am indebted to you ; by 
the manner with which you have ſeconded my 
cares, you have well deſerved the title of the 
mother of my children — I know what the 
ſacrifice I require muſt coſt you ; to leave my 
houſe, is to leave your friends and your family; 
but you will follow our Emilia, our child; 
you will contribute greatly to comfort her ; 
you will give her advice; you will talk to her 
of her mother ; it will be a pleaſure to me to 
think that you will every day pronounce my 


name to her — ou will write to me the 


particulars of every thing that relates to her; 


in ſhort, you will procure me the ſatisfaction 


of receiving by eyery courier a letter extraor- 
dinary, which will tell me of my Emilia: ſee 
then what I ſhall owe to you, and all that you 
will add to my Ave 

Mrs. Day. [kifling her hand.] O, Madam, 
what is it I would not do for you ?—Take my 
word for it; yes, Madam, I will go, you may 
depend upon it. 

L. Oxs. Come to my arms, my dear friend 
—You have given me the firſt comfort I have 
received this day; that idea alone I am ſure 
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will be a ſufficient recompence to you— l hear 
a noiſe—— perhaps it is my 'girls —- Let us 
hide our tender emotions from every eye; 
and let us ſet an example of courage. When 
all are gone to bed, you will come in the 
evening; we will talk and weep without con- 
ſtraint. 

Mrs. Dav. Ah, Madam— this evening, 
you deſire to ſpeak with me- do you imagine 
our departure will be ſpeedy? 

L. Oxs. Alas! by the haſty proceedings of 
Count Moncalde, TI have reaſon to believe that 
ſome preſſing affairs require his preſence in 
Portugal, and in that doubt, I would not loſe 
a moment to give you, as well as my daughter, 
all the inſtructions I think neceſſary— But 
huſh, they come. 

Mrs. Dav. I muſt leave you, Madam, for 
at preſent I am not in a ſtate, either to ſpeak 
or to ſhew myſelf. [She goes out.] 

L. Ors. This day, after all, is cruel and 
painful! | 
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with you 


SCENE II. 


LADY ORSAN, AGATHA. 


L. Os. Come, Agatha; I want to ſpeak 


ACA. Mama 


L. Oxs. I muſt find fault with you, my dear, 


for ſhewing ſuch exceſſive ſorrow. 

AA. Ah, Mama, you know how I love my 
ſiſter, 

L. Oas. Do you think my affection for her 
is leſs than yours? However, I can conſtrain 
myſelf : I can conceal thoſe tears from her, 
which would rend her heart, and diſturb her 
reaſon—l give her advice, which pierces me 
to the ſoul; I ſeem to condemn a deſpair in her, 
which I myſelf partake, and which my affec- 
tion enjoys in ſecret. From whence comes it 
that I have ſuch power, ſuch government of 
myſelf ? from one cauſe only; it is, that I am 
not ſelfiſh ; it is becauſe I look only for the 
7 of Emilia; I love her only for her own 

ake. I was not born with ſuperior courage, 
my dear ; but | have ſenſibility, I can love. 
Sincere friendſhip improves our virtues, and 
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gives us new ones; and what is more, it cor- 
rects in us all thoſe faults which can injure the 
objects that are dear to us. 

Ac A. Ah, Mama! be fo good as to excuſe 
the effect of a firſt emotion; I am ſenſible of 
the extent of my fault, I will repair it, you 
may depend upon it—My weakneſs will add to 
your troubles ; that idea alone is ſufficient to 
make me overcome it. 

L. Oxs. Think, my child, that you can 
contribute to indemnify me for what I loſe. — 
Nothing can ever efface Emilia from my re- 
membrance ; but if her happineſs is ſecured, 
and I can find in her ſiſters, the ſame virtues 
and affeftion, I ſhall not complain of my lot. 
— Alas! if I had not loved her but for her 
own ſake, I might have ſettled her in as ſplen- 
did a ſituation, and without being ſeparated 
from her, 

AGa. O heavens! and how ? 

L. Oxs. Baron Vernon aſked her of me. 

AGa. Baron Vernon! 

L. Oxs. He wrote to me, for that purpoſe, 
ſix months ago; I have kept his letter, I will 
ſhew it to you. 

Ac. How could he, with a perſon ſo ill 
calculated to pleaſe, think of my fiſter ?- be- 
tides, he is more than fifty years of age. 

L. Ors. It was the diſproportion of age, 
and the diſguſting defects of his figure, which 
made me refuſe him. However, he has a 
great name in the world, and ten thouſand a 
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year. Emilia never would have left me; 
] was certain of her obedience; I had but 


one word to ſay, and did not hefitate an in- 
ſtant. The principal duty of a mother is 0 


ive her daughter a huſband ſhe can love, 
have * reflected on this ſacred obliga- 
tion, which is too frequently forgotten by 


avarice and ambition, and : replied to the 


Baron in ſuch a manner, as toleave him with- 
out a hope: 

AGa. I cannot but admire you—And does 
my ſiſter know theſe particulars? 

L. Oas. No, I concealed them from her, 
in the dread that the certainty of paſting her 


life with me, would make her prefer that ſet- 


tlement to all others, This is a ſecret | entruſt 
to you, my dear Agatha, becauſe you may de- 
rive a uſe1ul leſſon from it, how you ought to 
love---1 ſhall tell you more—Heaven is willing 
to try me on all points this day, I this very 
morning received a lette. :om Baron Vernon, 
in which he renews his former propoſals more 
forcibly than ever 

AGa. Good God ! 


L. Oxs. In ſhort, I did my duty=——But ! 
near Lucetta's voice.— What is ſhe coming to 
tell us ? 

Aca. My ſiſters are with her Alas, they 
are in tears 


MOTHER 


SCENE II. 


LADY ORSAN, EMILIA, AGATHA, 
HARRIOT, LUCETTA. 


Luc, [to Lady Orſan.] Ah, Madam !— 

L. Ors. Well, what is the matter? 

Luc. The Lawyer is come. — Count Mon- 
calde and every body are in the Saloon —— My 
Lord defired you ſhould be informed that all 
who were expected are come, but the Marchi- 
oneſs Aurora. | 

L. Oxs. Very well—Agatha, Harriot, 
go back to your father ; tell him, that as ſoon 
as my niece arrives, I beg he will ſend to let me 
know—Go—and leave me alone with Emilia. 

[They go out weeping. ] 
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SCENE IV. . 


LADY ORSAN, EMIL IA. 


Emi. Mother, my dear Mother, what a 
moment! How can I appear within !—what 
dreadful haſte !—Alas! I fee but too plainly 
what it preſages. Undoubtedly a ſpeedy 
>» ere ſhall die——yes, I believe I 

all. ——— | 


L. Orxs., Summon up all your reaſon, my 


dear child mine alone is not ſufficient for me, 
' think of that! have need of you to ſecond 
me, M girl; you promiſed me, and I depend 


upon: Alas! i foreſee we muſt reſolve on a 
ſpeedy ſeparation | 

Em1. God heaven I—what, in a month? 
— Vou do not anſwer me. — In ſome days 
3 Good God, what cruelty--Vou 

now it, mama, conceal nothing from me ; 
at leaſt let me learn my fate from your 
mouth ! 


L. Oas. Ido not know when but J believe 


it will be ſoon. 


EMI. is it poſſible ? 
L. Ors. Time is prcious to us, let us not 
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loſe any of it in ſaperfluous regret——let our 
laſt converſations at leaſt prove uſeful to my 
Emilia— She knows all the duties of an affec- 
tionate daughter ; it remains for me to inform 
her of thoſe of a wite and mother. 

Emi. What can you tell me which your 
example has not taught ?—I have never been 
from you ; I know and I love all thoſe ſacred 
duties in which you would inſtro&t me 1 
ought to employ my whole attention to pleaſe, 
and more particularly to gain the confidence 
and eſteem of him, who henceforth, alas! is to 
be the ſole arbiter of my fate From duty, 
and to prevent him from ever abuſing his au- 
thority over me, and making me feel it with + 
ſeverity, | ſhall convince him by my conduct, 
that I know it, and that I ſubmit to it; if he 
is unjuſt, I ought not to employ any means 
but mildneſs and indulgence to reclaim him ; 
I muſt forbid myſelf making uſe of reproaches 
with him, and conceal his faults from all the 
world : if he loves me, I will endeavour to 
give him ſalutary counſels, and ſhall take no 
advantage of the power I may have over his 
heart, but for his intereſt, his happineſs, and 
his honour ; in ſhort, I know that without 
economy and an aſſiduous attention to do- 
meſtic cares, ſhall diſcharge my duty bur 
imperfetly—Por thoſe of a mother, the ſame 
model has ſerved equally well to inſtrut me 
To live only for her children; to renounce 
diſſipation and pleaſures, that ſhe may dedi- 
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cate herſelf entirely to their education; to 


paſs the day in giving them leſſons, and a 
part of the night in ſtudy to inſtru herſelf 
for their ſakes ; to ſacrifice to them with joy 
her youth, her time and her health—this is, 
not what is due to them, but the excellent 
example which was ſet me. [She falls at 


| her mother's feet.] O mother! allow the 


eldeſt of your children, ſhe who by her age 
ought to be beſt acquainted with the extent 
of your goodneſs, in this afflicting moment, 
to expreſs to you in the name of the ret}, 
their love and gratitude They will make 
you happy, you may be afſured of it. Theſe 
happy children -who remain with you, will 
indemnify you for the loſe of an unfortunate 
daughter. —And I, at the feet of the beſt of 
mothers, ſwear to her, that her virtues and 
her inſtructions ſhall never be effaced from my 
memory — Yes, | ſhall be worthy of you; 
I cannot promiſe that I ſhall equal yon, but at 
leaſt I ſhall attempt it, and al! the happineſs 
of my life ſhall be dedicated to that laudable 
ambition. 

L. Oxs. My daughter——O my dear and 
ſincere friend! Could heaven, which carries 
thee from thy mother, ſoften the rigour of 
ſuch a painful ſeparation, but by letting me 
know that from henceforth at leaſt my counſels 
are not neceſſary; O ineſtimable reward of 
all my cares—Go then, ſet out with courage, 
you leave me without one uneaſy apprehenſion, 
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My tears flow without remiſſion, but they 


are delicious I am ſure of thy principles 
and thy RTE} the firſt prayer of my 
heart is granted—If fate had not parted us, 
what felicity would have been comparable to 
mine !——But alas! can we hope to enjoy 
happineſs without allay ? Emilia is my daugh- 
ter Heaven has been ſufficiently kind to 
me Somebody comes——to look for us no 
doubt. 


Em. What, already ? 


LADY ORSAN, EMILIA, LUCETTA. 


Luc. You are waited for, Madam, 

L. O&s. Is my niece come? 

Luc. No, Madam, ſhe does not come; ſhe 
has ſent an apology 

L. Oxs. Let us go, my child, 

Em1, One moment—I cannot ſupport my- 
ſelf.— Ah, what are you going to do? What 
are you going to ſign ? - Vou are going to lay 
down an authority which was ſo dear to me, 


and which never was exerciſed but for my in- 
Vor. II. T 
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tereſt and my happineſs : good God, this even- 
ing I ſhall depend upon another That idea, 
at this moment, diſmays me more than ever— 
Ah Mama, it is not too late, I conjure you let 
us delay; have pity on my trouble and dread- 
ful diſtreſs 

L. Oxs. Can you think of ſuch a thing, 
my dear Emilia ? 


SCENE VI. 


LADY ORSAN, EMILIA, 
LUCETTA. 


CELIA, 


Cer, [Entering quickly with an air of 
emation and joy.] I come to look for you 
What both in tears ! Embrace ms, Sitter, 
and you likewiſe, my lovely Emilia—l cannot 
reſtrain my joy If you knew all— Count 
Moncalde !—1 love him to diſtraction - When 
you ſhall hear the contract of marriage—l 
believe you will be pleaſed with it. 

EMI. Ah, dear Aunt, can intereſt or the 
moſt ſplendid advantages divert me one 1aſtant 
from fo juſt a cauſe of ſorrow ? — 

CEL, In ſhort] know what I ſay —- Come, 
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come, come along, for you are impatiently 
expected 
L. Oxs. Come, my girl 
Emi. O Mama! 
[Lady Orſan takes her daughter under 
her arm, and paſſes on before.] 
CEL. [aſide.] I am tranſported one mo- 
ment longer, and the ſecret would have eſcap- 
ed me. [She goes out.] 
Luc, Talone.] Madam Celia has a very 
extraordinary appearance of gaiety Job- 
ſerved my Lady and Miſs Emilia were ſhock- 
ed at it; and I am fo myſelf ——A ſtarting 
tear, and ſuch tranſports for a pecuniary con- 
ſideration O fie, that is bad; it would 
be better to conceal ſuch exceſſive joy, it is 
ſo diſguſting ! Ah! here comes the poor, Ga- 
verneſs. 


"SCENE VI. 


MRS. DAVE RS, LUCETTA. 


Luc. You could not ſtay the reading of the 
articles ? 


Mrs. Dav. I had not courage 
Luc. Nor I neither. My God, who would 
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have told us we ſhould have been ſo melancho- 
ly at the marriage of Miſs Emilia! The whole 
family are in diſtreſs ; there is not a ſervant 
but is in the greateſt trouble, 

Mrs. Dav. I am at leaſt certain the contra 
3s made in the moſt advantageous manner for 
Miſs Emilia; for paſſing into a cloſet, while 
my Lady was wilted for, | ſaw Madam Celia 
and Count Moncalde together, when ſhe ex- 


preſſed her joy and ſurpriſe, by the moſt lively 
and even exaggerated exclamations, if I may 


preſume to ſay ſo, whatever may be the advan- 
tages to her niece, 

Luc. Probably he ſettles his whole fortune 
on her. | 

Mrs. Dav. I do not doubt it. But cer- 
tainly that will not be a conſolation for the 
poor child Don't 1 hear my Lady's 
voice ? 

Luc. My God! yes, it is ſhe !-—How pale 
ſhe is !—Madam Celia ſupports her 
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SCENE VIII. 


LADY ORSAN, CELIA, MRS. DAVERS, 
LUCETTA. 


CEL. A chair, à chair! II ſuſpected it ; 
ſhe could not ſtand the reading of the contract 
Sit down, my heart. [Lady Orſan fits down, 
and pulls a handkerchief ont of her pocket, 
with which ſhe covers her face.] 

Luc. Is my Lady taken 111? 

CeL. It will go off, it will go off 

Luc, [low to Mrs. Davers.] See that look 
of ſatisfaction in Madam Celia 

Mrs. Dav. [low.] Was ever the like! — 

Cer. Leave me alone with her Go, gol 
pray you, Mrs, Davers; and you too, Lucetta; 
don't be uneaſy—there is no cauſe for it, only 
leave us. 

Luc. [aſide.] [looking at Celia.] This is 
very extraordinary; there muſt be ſomething 
vader this. {She goes out with Mrs. Davers. |] 
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SCENE 1X. 


LADY ORSAN, CELIA. 


Cer. [aſfide.] How ſhall I prepare her for 
ſuch joyful tidings! [Aloud.] Dear Siſter, be 
calm : your grief 15 really unreaſonable—— 

L. Oxs. It is at leaſt exceſſive— But was 
ever grief more juſtly founded ? 

Cer. As to its being well founded ——but 
however, you ſhould endeavour to moderate its 
exceſs —for in fact, you cannot diſpenſe with 
returning to the Saloon ——— 

L. ORs. [rifing.] You are right, and 
ought not to have left it, but you hurried me 
away. 

Cer. You were ready to faint, ==—=—_—_ 

L. Oxs. And my daughter, what will ſhe 
think of ſuch weakneſs ? Come, let us return; 

come and conduct me. | 
Ce. There is no hurry. 

L. Oxs. My daughter will come in ſearch 
of me. 

Cer. No, I charged her father to keep her, 
and it was agreed to read the contract in your 
abſence ; when the reading is over, they wil) 


hour 
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come and find you; you may ſign it without 
looking at it—yes, yes, —upon my word —— 

L. Oxs. ButT was preſent, and did not hear 
you ſay all this. 

CET. Yes, you were preſent, but your mind 
was otherways engaged, ſo was Emilias——I 
ſettled it with your huſband and Count Mon- 
calde, and I led you out at the very inſtant 
when you were going to loſe all ſenſe.— Sit 
down, for you ſtill have a wild look, which 
frightens me. 

L. Oxs. [ſitting down.] I have only ſome 
confuſed ideas indeed, of what paſſed in the 
Saloon, 

CEL. I believe ſo, for in leaving it you 
fainted away ; you were near a quarter of an 
hour in the anti-chamber, abſolutely without 
ſenſe. 

L. Oxs. And did my daughter know it ?— 

CEL. No, no; I pray you be calm 

L. Ons. Let us return to the Saloon—Give 
me your arm 

CRU. Not yet 

L. Oxs. [rifing.] Why do you detain me? 
—lIs Emilia taken ill? Do not conceal any 
thing from me. 

CEL. Look at me well, and ſee if there is 
any thing in my countenance that ſpeaks diſ- 
treſs, [Lady Orſan looks at her, Celia ſmiles 
and embraces her.] 

L. Oxs. [with aſtoniſbment.] Siſter 

Cer. I laugh I cry—l am out of my 
WIts a 
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L. Oxs. [with exceſſive emotion. ] What? 
How is this—what do you mean? 
CEL. So, you are already quite in a flurry, 
— — 1 know a little ſecret that will give you 
pleaſure, but 
L. Oxs. Can you keep it, Siſter, and ſee me 
in this ſituation ? 
CEL. It is but a trifle, however, in ſhort— 
Firſt of all, Count Moncalde ſettles his whole 
fortune upon your daughter—and'\then—l1 dare 
not go on 
L. Ors. Siſter, my dear Siſter, what would 
you make me imagine ?—Perhaps his depar- 
ture will not be ſo ſoon, 
Cer. That is it. 
L. Oas. O God! 
main? 
CEL. Gently 
will anſwer you. 
L. Oxs. O my God! — Can he! — Six 
months; perhaps a year? | 
CEL. Gently—or I will be ſilent 
L. Oas. My dear, dear Siſter—Excuſe me 
— ſpeak, do not be afraid I am calm 
Cer. And you tremble ; you are exhauſted, 
you can ſcarce breathe. 
L. Oas. Tell me then: —Speak, for pity 
ſake | 
Cer, Hear me then with patience, Count 
Moncalde, this evening, delighted at the 
thoughts of owing his happineſs to me, from 
gratitude entruſted me with that little ſecret ; 


how long will he re- 


Be calm firſt, and then J 
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he propoſed a pleaſure to himſelf in ſurpriſing 
you; but the ſituation we ſaw you in when the 
contract was begun to be read, convinced him 
that ſome preparations were neceſſary to an- 
nounce it to you ; I undertook: it. At this 
very inſtant they are preparing your daughter, 
and 

L. Oas. Dear Siſter, go on and explain 
yourſelf ; Dread the making me expect too 
much by your exceſſive caution. 

Cer. O, I dread nothing — 

L. Oas. Heavens!—and inſtead of one year, 
I ſhould flatter myſelf with the hope of two; 
— or three. 

Cer. That is as you pleaſe 

L. Oxs. Is it poſſible ?—Siſter !—Emilia ! 
my daughter—where is ſhe---Let us go 

CEL, I tell you they are preparing her. 

L. Os. Well 

Cer. My dear Siſter, I can no longer reſiſt, 
—— You are the happieſt of mothers | 

L. Oxs. What! — my daughter Good 
heavens ! J hear her 

Cer. Yes, it is ſhe; I ſacrifice to her the in- 
expreſſible pleaſure of acquainting you with 
the exceſs of your happineſs, 
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SCENSE--A. 


LADY ORSAN, CELIA, EMILIA. 


Eu. [ Violently agitated, and running with 
the greateſt precipitation.] O mother! [She 
ruſhes into her arms. ] 

L. Oxs. My child! 

Eu. Mama, I ſhall never leave you ! — 

L. Os. Never !—Great God !—— _ 

CEL. Ah, my Siſter !—She ſtaggers ; ſhe 
turns pale Set a chair for her,——[Lady 
Orſan finks down upon a chair, Emilia ſup- 
ports her in her arms. ] : 

Em1. O my dear mother, conceive my hap- 
pineſs !—You alone can judge of it! 

L. Oxs. You will never leave me !—Never 
bc is this ?—What aſſurance ſhall I have 
of it? Do they noc abuſe us ?—A falſe kope 
would kill me 

CEL. Count Moncalde wanted to try your 
efteem for him, and the diſintereſtedneſs of 
your affection for Emilia; he was deſirous 
that you ſhould have the courage, and glory 
of ſacrificing your daughter, that he might 
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have the merit and happineſs of reſtoring 
your much loved child All his property 
is in France; he will return no more to Por- 
tugal 
L. ORs, Is it poſſible? O heaven [To 
Emilia.] And your father ? 
Eu. I left him in the arms of the Count; 
I came before them, I flew | 
L. Os. Moſt generous of men !—Let us 
run and find them, 
CEL. They are coming; here they are— 
L. ORs. 1 fee him—O mv ſon — [She runs 
to meet Count Moncalde, who comes forward 
and throws himſelf at her feet. Agatha, Har- 
riot, Mrs, Davers, Lucetta, and ſeveral other 
Domeſtics, run in a croud and ſurround Lady 
Orſan, and by their attitudes expreſs the 
greateſt joy.] [Lady Orſan embracing Count 
Moncalde.] My ſon, my ſon! how well 
you deſerve that pleaſing title—You reſtore my 
daughter to me—I receive my life from you— 
{To Lord Orſan.] My dear huſband !----my 
daughter !----my children !----my ſiſter 1 
Embrace the moſt fortunate of mothers !---. 
[Count Moncalde, ſtill at the feet of Lady 
Orſan, holds one of her hands which he kiſſes, 
weeping ; Lord Orſan and Emilia come for- 
ward and ſupport Lady Orſan in their arms; 
Celia, Agatha and Harriot run and embrace 
her; while Mrs. Davers and Lucetta take hold 
of her hand and kii; it: the other Domeſtics 
remain at ſome diſtance, and by different geſ- 
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tures expreſs the affectionate intereſt they take 
4 in the Scene. All the movements of this dumb 
| ſhew ſhould be extremely quick and rapid. 
The curtain drops. ] ; 
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THE PERSONS. 


The BARONESS of ARZELL. 
LAURETTA, Daughter of the Baroneſs. 
LISETTA, the Baroneſs's Maid. 
BELINDA, Friend of the Baroneſs. 
Mrs. ROGERS, Lauretta's Governeſs. 
Lady BELVILLE. 


CAROLINE, Daughter of Lady Belville. 
A VALET. 


Scene at Paris, in the Houſe of the Baroneſs. 
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SCENE FIRST. 


The ſtage repreſents a Saloon. 
MRS. ROGERS, LISETTA. 


LISETT Aa. 


Ys» S, it is certain: My Lady ſettled it this 


morning in my preſence ; her ſon 1s to marry 


Miſs Caroline. 
U 2 
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Mrs. Roc, The daughter of Lady Bel. 
ville ? 

Lis. Yes; but my Lady would not have it 
mentioned in public as yet : ſhe haseven beg- 
gtd Lady Belville not to ſpeak of it. 

Mrs. Ros. For what reaſon ? | 

Lis. How do I know? my Lady ſpends her 
life in forming ſecret plans, which are unintel- 
ligible; it is her character; between you andT, 
ſhe is indiſcreet and myſterious ; I have ob- 
ſerved it a thouſand times. | 

Miſs Ros, She has a great ſhare of under- 
ſtanding, however. 

Lis. The world thinks otherwiſe ; yet ſhe 
does what ſhe pleaſes ; ſhe knows every body, 


and intermeddles in every thing: ſhe is a wo- 


man of aſtoniſhing activity. 

Mrs. Ros. I blame her only for keeping her 
daughter in the convent, ever fince ſhe was 
three years old ; ſhe is ſo rich, ſhe might very 
well have had her educated at home. 

Lis. Yet ſhe greatly loves Miſs Lauretta; 
but ſhe has ſo many affairs to manage, that 
ſhe cannot employ herſelf in the care of her 
daughter's education. 

Mrs. Roc. it is a pity, for Miſs Lauretta 
has ſuch a charming dil poſition. 

Lis. She has a good heart indeed; ſhe ſeems 
to love her brother exceſſively. 

Mrs. Ros. Yes, he comes frequently to the 
convent to ſee us, and when Miſs Lauretta 1s 
in the parlour with him, it is a pleaſure to hear 
them prate. 
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Lis. She ſpeaks a great deal indeed. 

Mrs. Ros. O you have ſeen nothing; ſhe 
has been here but three days, and is not yet at 
her eaſe ; but in the convent, ſhe diverts every 
body, She was born to prate ; at four years 
old the had her little fly remarks, that would 
make one almoſt die with laughing. 

Lis. And, at fifteen, ſhe ſeems to me to 
have little ſtories, which laſt very long, and 
which, I believe, are not always perfectly true. 
In ſhort, to ſay it at once, I ſuſpect ſhe is a 
little bit of a liar. 

Mrs. Rod. Marry, that happens ſometimes 
from her paſſion for chattering. 

Lis. O fie, it is dreadful. 

Mrs. Ros. She only tells little innocent lies, 
that do no harm to any body. 

Lis. But, when people tell lies for their 
pleaſure, they may very ſoon learn to lie from 
intereſt, 

Mrs. Ros. O no, it is meer childiſhneſs ; 
that will wear off. She ſpeaks whatever 
comes uppermoſt ; the child has ſuch a flow 
of ſpirits, ſhe cannot keep her mouth ſhut 
one moment. Sometimes when ſhe is fitting 
by me, at work, the prates ; ay ſhe prates as 
if ſhe was reading, and that for hours to- 
gether. 

Lis. What can ſhe find to ſay? 

Mrs Ros. O tales non ſenſe.— In ſhort, 


tather than not ſpeak at all, ſhe will ſpeak ill 
Ai nerſelf, 
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Lis. Judge then if ſhe can be capable of 
ſpeaking ill of her neighbour. 

Mrs. Roc. That will go off, it will go off 
in time ; I was juſt the ſame in my youth. 
Lis. And you havg ſome tolerable remains 
fill. 

Mrs. Roc. A propos, tell me then; my Lady 
is in great intimacy with Madam Saint Alban; 
I did not know that. 

Lis. O that is only of a late date ; ſhe has 
ſome view in it, no doubt. 

Mrs. RoG. She goes there three or four 
times a day ; I learnt that from my daughter, 
who is Madam Saint Alban's maid and favou- 
rite, for my daughter is her confidante, I can 
aſſure you. Madam Saint Alban's is an excel- 
lent place, and no one ever leaves it without 
obtaining an employment. But my Lady has 
more power than ſhe : only think how ſhe 
has made the fortune of that old Valet-de- 
chambre, Bernard ; he has a good place in 
one of the public Offices: She owed him only 
ſeven years wages, and has procured him for 
that, an employment worth a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year. There is generoſity ! 
and the more ſo, as Bernard is an idiot, who 
is only fit to wait in an anti-chamber. Then, 
there is the Tutor of the Marquis, to whom 
ſhe only promiſed a ſalary of ſix hundred 
pounds at the end of ten years, is now Se- 
cretary to an Embaſſy ; my Lady always ex- 


ceeds her promiſes, and gives nothing out of 
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her pocket; it is wonderful — really won- 
derſul. 1 

Lis. For all this, would you think ſhe is by 
no means happy ? 

Mrs. Roc. How! not happy? 

Lis. I aſſure you there is nobody more to 
be pitied ; I ſee that plainly. In the firſt place, 
the very agitated life ſhe leads has ruined her 
health ; then ſhe does not enjoy her influence, 
from the conſtant apprehenſion of loſing it ; 
by doing a favour to one perſon, ſhe diſobli- 
ges a number, and every day creates to herſelf 
new enemies ; and by a ſingular misfortune, 
thoſe upon whom ſhe heaps her favours, dit- 
penſe with being grateful, alledging, that, 
whatever ſhe does for them, has her perſonal 
intereſt for its motive. Beſides, ſhe is eternally 
harraſſed with diſquiet and vexation. She is 
much leſs pleaſed with ſucceſs, than afflicted 
at a diſappointment. The diſgrace of a man 
in power, the ſlighteſt change in the miniſtry, 
break her reſt, and occaſion dreadful agitati- 
ons; ſhe complains inceſſantly of the abuſe of 
her enemies, the malicious interpretations of 
the world, the ingratitude of thoſe whom ſhe 
has patroniſed, and the mortal vexation ſhe 1s 
obliged fo frequently to ſubmit to, by always 
ſacrificing her taſte to her intereſt ; by com- 
poſing her company, not of the moſt agree- 
able people, bur of thoſe who can be moſt 
uſeful to her in her projects; in ſhort by 
renouncing pleaſure, repoſe and friendihip, 
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to give herſelf up entirely to intrigue and bu- 
ſineſs. 

Mrs. RoG. She has no friends !—But Ma- 
dam Belinda ? ——— 

Lis. Yes, and ſhe has quarrelled with her 
two or three times already ; Madam Belinda is 
ſo giddy— but ſhe is ſomehow connected with 
Lady Belville, which 1s the cauſe of their laſt 
reconciliation. | 

Mrs. Ros. I hear Miſs Lauretta's voice— 

Lis. Ay, ſhe is always heard before ſhe is 
ſeen. Yes, here ſhe comes. 


SCENE II. 


LAURETTA, MRS. ROGERS 
L.SETTA., 


Lau. Mrs. Rogers !—Ha, and Liſetta too, 
Jam happy to find you together, for I have a 
thouſand things to tell you. —I am at the very 
ſummit of my wiſhes-; my brother is going to 
be married, it is no longer a ſecret ; mama has 
entruſted me with it; I ſuſpected it Mr. 
Mirvan, as you know, is the brother of Lady 
Belville ; I obſerved that mama paid a preter- 
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natural attention to him l ſay preternatural, 
becauſe he is the moſt tireſome creature in the 
world, that Mr. Mirvan—he is deaf and ſtam- 
mers poor man land exceſſive ſilent. No 
great matter in that, but he does not heat one 
word that is ſaid to him —— and yet Mama, 
in ſpite of all this, has a regard for him ! — 
and I heard her ſay to him, that he might de- 


pend upon it, ſhe would procure the vacant, 


Government for him, and that her happineſs 
was engaged in the buſineſs—O I could eaſily 
conceive there was ſomething extraordinary 
under this, and 1] find that Mr. Mirvan is the 
brother of Lady Belville, and conſequently the 
uncle of my intended fiſter-in-law—Liſetta, 
you know Caroline !——ls ſhe not charming, 
gentle, and graceful in her manner? a cha- 
racter perfectly uniform; ſo chearful, ſuch ac- 
compliſhments, underſtanding, and a temper- 
a moſt incomparable temper 

Mrs. Ros. But, Miſs, one would think you 
had paſſed your life with her, yet you never 
have ſeen her but once at a ball laſt winter, 
and about a quarter of an hour yeſterday, with, 
your Mama. 


9 Yes, but I chatted with her a good 
41. 


Mrs. Ros. How is that poſſible? You could 
not ſpeak to her yeſterday. 

Lav. That is true; but the day I ſaw her 
at the ball we had a long converſation together 
Nothing can be more extraordinary; I re- 
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collect ſhe ſaid to me, that ſhe would be happy LA. 
if ſhe had a ſiſter; I anſwered, I ſhould think love t 
myſelf happy if I had ſuch a ſiſter as ſhe—Jt laugh. 


is very ſingular— but you have not heard all day— 
yet—The tear ſtarted in her eye, ſhe embrac- Mr: 
ed me; at that inſtant I thought of my brother, —Þ 
and I exclaimed; but I have a brother !—She when 
bluſhed, and ſo did I—She very well conceiv- are fil 
ed my idea I faw it plainly. In a minute cuſtom 
after, my brother came, and begged to have Lat 
the honour of dancing with her. Was YC 

Lis. I beg leave to ſtop you, Miſs ; your LIV. 
brother was not in Paris, he paſſed the whole than te 
winter in Straſbourg. Lady- 


Mrs. Ros. [laughing.] Ha, ha, ha! poor 
child, ſhe is quite overthrown —— what a pity 
you interrupted her, ſhe was going to tell a 
moſt charming ſtory | 

L1s. I don't doubt but Miſs tells a ſtory 
very well, but ſhe has occaſion for a better 
memory : . 

Lau. [embarraſſed.] Truly I did believe 
it. but you are right, Liſetta; I am not offend- The 
ed with you for having checked me. 

Lis. Miſs, it is from attachment; I am 
ſorry to ſee you have a fault 


Lau. What fault, Liſetta ? BAR 
Lis. Alas, Miſs! I dare not even name and a \ 
it L packet 
Lav, How ſo ?—But, Mrs. Rogers BEL. 


Mrs. Roc. Well, Miſs, it is, that you talk Bak 
too much; I told you fo before—— | 
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Lav, [to Mrs. Rogers.] But you uſed to 
love to hear me tell ſtories I always ſaw you 
laugh—and you yourſelf tell new ones every 
da 

Mrs. Roc. Yes ſurely, to paſs the time. 
— But what was well enough for you, 
when a child, won't do now. Conſider, you 
are fifteen, and you muſt leave off ſuch a 
cuſtom. 

Lau. Well then, take it from me, fince it 
was you that gave it me. | 

Lis. Alas! it is more eaſy to acquire habits, 
than to get rid of them—But huſh, here is my 
Lady Let us be gone 

[She and Mrs, Rogers go out.] 


SCENE III. 


The BARONESS, BELINDA, 
LAURETTA. 


Bar. [with a packet of letters in her hand, 
and a Valet behind her.] What an enormous 
packet |! [She reads to herſelf. ] | 
BEL. Muſt you anſwer all that! 

BAR. [ſtill reading.] O my God !-—- 

BEL. What is the matter? —— 


% 
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BAR. This 1s dreadful —— That wretched 


, creature, Simon, for whom I procured an 
employment, has. made a fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy ! 

BEI. Iam not ſurpriſed at it —he was a very 

bad man—Apropos, do you know that the ty- 
tor whom you recommended ſo ſtrongly to the 
Vilcouncels, ran off the day before yeſterday, 
having ſtolen a thouſand pounds worth of dia- 
monds ? ; 

Bakr, Yes, I heard it; it is a diſagreeable 
adventure, —How that man has deceived me! 
—[ own I believed him to be a man of ſuperior 
merit. | 

Lav. O, I am ſorry for it——1 knew him. 
Was it not he, Mama, that ſung the droll ſongs, 
and uſed to mimic Harlequin and Pierrot ſo 
well ? 

BAR. [to the Valet.) Put all theſe paper; 
in my cloſet Do you hear ?—A man dreſſed 
in black will perhaps be here in half an hcur, 
deſire him to walk into the parlour, and do 
you come immediately and acquaint me—Tel! 
Peter to put on a grey coat, give him this let- 
ter, and let him carry it to where it is directed, 
but not before twilight—do you hear ?— Wait 
a little let me recollect—ay, if that young 
Painter returns, let him know that he will cer- 
tainly be received at the Academy of Painting 
gut he muſt finiſh the picture of my little 
dog; do not forget to tell him that Go then 
— One moment—1 believe that is all—Yes, 


go au 
jetta, 


Belvi 


go away. [The Valet goes out.] Well, Lau- 


retta, I have ſomething to ſay to you: Lady 


Belville and Miſs Belville are to be here to- 


day; I deſire you will employ all your attention 
to pleale the young lady. 

Lau. Caroline ? — Moſt willingly, Mama, 
I love her with all my heart. 

Bar, How! do you know her ? 

Lav. Yes, Mama, very well ; I ſaw her at 
the ball; we converſed together. I frequently 
mentioned my brother to her, and ] believe ſhe 
is very well inclined in his favour. Beſides, 

ſhe really has confidence in me. 
Ba. A very fortunate accident this; I ſhall 
profit by it. You muſt endeavour to have a 
particular converſation with her to-day, and 


give me an account of yaur diſcourſe after- 
wards, 


Lav. Yes, Mama 


Bar, Go, my girl, go back to your Gover- 
nels. - 

_ Lav. Mama, will you let me tell you in 
what manner I propoſe to ſpeak to her of my 
brother —Firſt I will begin . 

BAR. Not now ; we will talk of that by 
and by, 

Lau. O, Idie with impatience to converſe 
with her: 1 wiſh I was with her now—la the 
hit place I will tell her 

Bar. That is enough, Lauretta. Go, my 


child. [Lauretta kifles her mother's hand, 
and goes out, ] 


Vor. II. X 
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SCENE IV. 


BARONESS, BELINDA, 


Bar, Well, I am at laſt ſure of this mar- 
riage, which I have ſo earneſtly deſired; I 
have conducted this affair with tolerable ad- 
dreſs —I have neglected nothing—l knew, for 
inſtance, that Liſetta was acquainted with one 
of Lady Belville's maids, and | charged her to 
gain her confidence; Liſetta is a ſenſible girl, 
and acquitted herſelf of this commiſſion with 
great addreſs. 

BEL. I believe it is not the firſt of the kind 
ſhe has received from you. 

BAR. It is chiefly by neglecting none of the 
little means, that people ſucceed. 

BEL. Yes, indeed; that is the myſtery of the 
trade, and it is that which makes ill-inclined 
people ſay, that we intriguers owe our ſucceſs 
leſs to our underſtanding than to a certain ſup- 
pleneſs of temper. 

Bar. Intriguers Truly you have ſtrange 
expreſſions ——— . 

BEL. A little uncouth, is it not ?—If I was 
as compleat in thoſe affairs as you are, I wou!d 
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not make ſach a confeſſion, but I am only an 
Intriguer from whim, and by fits, and I 
confeſs it ingenuouſly ; when I am perfected 
Iwill change my language, for I find that 
the ſublimity of the profeſſion 1s always to 
conceal the truth, even tete a tete with one's 
friend. — But let us return to the marriage 
affair; Town to you that I ſtill am not without 
my fears. 

BAR. For my part, I have none, if you will 
continue the ſame zeal to ſerve me with Lady 
Belville. | 

BBL. I promiſed you, and you may depend 
upon it; but I am curious, and you muſt con- 
ceal nothing from me; I ſuſpect that you do 
not tell me all, | 

Bar. Who, I! 

Ber. O Iam ſure of it. What is the mean- 
ing of all theſe viſits you have been making to 
Lady Saint-Alban theſe eight days. Now be 
lincere, or | honeſtly tell you, that I have an 
intrigue prepared to diſcover what you intend 
to conceal, 

Baz. You prevent me, for truly it was my 
purpoſe to mention it to you. | 

Ber, Well then, no pretended confidences, 
for I tell you beforehand, that my brother is 
the intimate friend of Lady Saint-Alban ; and 
he returns this evening from the country ; ſo 
that 1 aſſure you I ſhall know the truth of the 
«fair from him. 

Baz, My God! it is not you I wiſh to 

* 
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deceive ; you do me injuſtice, my dear Be. 
linda. a 

BEL. I am afraid of your inattention ; I re. 
collect to have ſeen ſome ſuch inſtances. Kut 
let us come to the point 

BAR. Well then, to ſecure this marriage, I 
thought it would be a good ſcheme to obtain 
the promiſe of a place at court for my 1intend- 
ed daughter-in-law. I took ſome ſteps for 
that purpoſe, and was told there was an en- 
gagement which oppoſed my requeſt : I could 
not obtain the name of the perſon, but 1 dil- 
covered that Lady Saint-Alban intermeddled 
in the buſineſs : As ſhe has no children, ! 
thought ſhe could not be deeply intereſted ; 
and having a poſſibility of ſerving her where 
her perſonal intereſt is concerned, I went to 
wait upon her. - 

BEL. So you propoſed to her to renounce 
the place, and to carry the affair for her, in 
which ſhe is-perſonally concerned ? 

Bar. Hear me to the end. I began by 


making her an offer of my ſervices, and then 


aſked her the name of the perſon to whom the 
place was promiſed ;—as you may well imagine, 
this queſtion was not made without employing 
ſome addreſs 

Ber. O, I will truſt you for that. 

BAR. In fact, I ſurpaſſed myſelf— She told 
me that the place was promiſed to the daugnt?! 
of one of her friends, but ſhe had given i! 
word of honour ſhe would not tell her name, 
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Ber, So then all your art was loſt: How 
often have you thus laviſhed it away to no pur- 
poſe, and ſolely for your conſcience fake! 

Bar. | then returned, and aiked her, if the 
man was a military man, and capable of hold- 
ing a Government; ſhe ſaid he was 

BEL. You offered to obtain this vacant Go- 
vernment for him, if he would give up this 
place ? hg 

Bax. Juſt ſo; but I took the precaution to 
make Lady Saint- Alban promiſe ſhe would not 
name me to this man, who wiſhed himſelf to 
remain unknown, In ſhort, ſhe mentioned my 
propoſal to him this morning; be ſeemed 
greatly tempted; he deſired ſome hours to 
conſider of it, and is to give a poſitive anſ,yer 
this evening. | 

BEL, I ſhall not recover my ſurpriſe. 

Bar. How do you like that ſtroke ? I 
ſold tell you, that ſince yeſterday I have 
dern fare of obtaining that Government for 
»\vnioever I pleaſe. ; 

BE. But you have promiſed to Mr. Mirvan, 
the brother of Lady Belville, to employ all 
„our intereſt to obtain it for him; how wall 
you extricate yourſelf in that quarter ? 

Baa, Nothing more eaſy ; he will believe 
1 have failed; | will acquaint Lady Belville 
chat ner daughter ſhall have a place; I will 
brels the marriage; and the ceremony once 
over, | ſhall be perfectly indifferent as to the 
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for having given that poor Mr. Mirvan falſe 
hopes, and being under the neceſſity of diſ- 
appointing him : however, I will do him a 
ſervice on ſome other occaſion ; and beſides, 
1 only ſacrifice him to the intereſt of his niece, 
whom he greatly loves; ſo that in the main it 
is all very innocent 

BEL. Yes, yes; it were to be wiſhed that 
intrigues had never produced any thing worſe 
But tell me, do you not ſuſpe& who the 
man is, who has procured the place for his 
daughter ? 

Bar. No, I could not diſcover—] cannot 
find any intimate friend of Lady St. Alban, 
who has a daughter 

BEL. However, you are to know the anſwer 
this evening ? | 

Bas. Yes, he is to be with Lady St. Alban 
at ſeven o'clock, and I have given her leave to 
name me if he agrees: but ſhe is to inſiſt upon 
his keeping the ſecret till the marriage is con- 
cluded. | 

BEL. It is certain that a place to offer in 
addition, makes your fon a ſtill better match; 
however, I believe, that without giving ycour- 
ſelf ſo much trouble, you might perhaps have 
ſacceeded more certainly ; for if Lady Belville 
difcovers all theſe intrigues, the marriage 
will be broken off; ſhe 1s an extraordinary wo- 
man ; ſhe lived formerly at Court, but theſe 
ten years has devoted herſelf entirely on the 
education of her daughter; ſhe has aimoh 
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renounced the world, and paſſes the greateſt 
part of her life upon her eſtate; ſolitude has 
given a turn of originality to her character; 
the has ſome very ſiugular ideas; for inſtance, 
the has the moſt determined averſion to 
every thing that has the leaſt appearance of 
intrigue, and ſtill retains ſome prejudice a- 
gainſt you on that account, notwithſtanding 
the pains L have taken to diſſuade her. There- 
fore take care, if you would have followed 
my advice, you had nothing to do but to re- 
main quiet, and the marriage would have 
been ture; but you have an activity which 


nothing can moderate, and an aſtoniſhing an- 
% 


tipathy to repoſe 

BAR. We ſhall ſucceed, no doubt of it. 
Would Lady Belville have conſented. to come 
to my houſe ; to bring her daughter with her, 
and to ſpeak to me herſelf upon this buſineſs, 
if ſhe was not at the bottom of her heart al- 
ready determined ? 


BEL. But yeſterday only was the firſt time of 


coming to your kouſe ; ſhe has not given you 
a poſitive promiſe, and beſides, do you know 


the reaſon that made her reſolve to ſee you ?. 


It is to ſtudy and know you 

BAR. To ſtudy me, that is charming—And 
do you think this examination is very perplex- 
ing? - Does it alarm you much r 

Ber, It does a little, 

Bax. Without vanity however, I believe if 
it was of great importance to me to get the 
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better of Lady Belville, I ſhould accompliſh 
It. 

BEL. I know you have done miracles in 
that way ; but you have never had to do with 
a perſon who has had fifteen years experience, 
and ten years of reflection. 

Bar. Truly ſhe is a woman of a very limited 
underſtanding, you may depend upon it. 

BEL. Every one who is not ſubtle and 
ſhrewd, are ſtupid in your eyes; I have made 
that remark a thouſand times. As you are 
miſtreſs of ſuperior addreſs, you eafily get the 
better of artifice, but you are not ſufficiently 
diiident of ingenuouſneſs and natural under- 
ſtanding ; yet you may depend upon it that 
nothing diſconcerts trick and cunning ſo much 
as frankneſs and fincerity I who now tell 
it you, have been catched in that way myſelf, 
and for that very reaſon have renounced all 
intrigue and evaſion—In ſhort, however, Iain 
going to employ it once more to ſerve you ; 
Tam going to tell lies to poor Lady Belville 
who corhdes in me, and in this I give you 2 
ſtrong proof of friendſhip. This affair is of 
ſuch importance to you, that I cannot refuſe 
to lend my aid, but at the fame time I canno: 
conceal from you that 1 have very unfavour: 
able forebodings : Lady Belville, I own, im 
preſſes me with awe : the has a candour and 
natural ſincerity which affect me in ſpite oi 
myſelf; when I attempt to ſeduce her, ſhe win: 
wie; and her goodnels and rectitude have made 
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me bluſh in ſecret a thouſand times at my de- 
ceit and at myſelf. ; 

BAR. Your deceit ?—-You are a fool; is 
not my ſon an excellent match ? By his birth 
and fortune is he not cntitled to pretend to 
Lady Belville*s daughter ? In contributing to 
the ſucceſs of this buſineſs, will you occaſion 
this young perſon to make an improper mar- 
riage ? | 

Bet. No, to be ſure ; but in ſhort, to deter- 
mine Lady Belville, it is neceſſary ro deceive 
her as to your character, and in one word, to 
tell a thouſand lies 

Bar. You would perhaps perſuade me that 
you never told a lie ? 

BET. O my God, no; I have had that com- 
plaiſance ſo often for you ! But J only tell lies 
from weakneſs and not from inclination, ſo 
that remorſe and diſguſt immediately follow 
the offence. 

BAR. I do not underſtand any thing of this 
parade of fine ſentiments ; but what I can 
perceive is, that certainly ſome intereſt, of 
which I am ignorant, makes you talk this 
language. 

BEL. So, you do not believe me ? 

Bax. But ſuch idle ſtuff never could im- 
pole upon me; you know that, my dear Be- 
linda, 

Ber. Woeto them who call the ſimple emo- 
tions of repentance and ſenſibility, idle ſtu. 
When I at againſt my conſcience, I am at 
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leaſt pleaſed with the difliculties I encounter ; 
if it makes me ſuffer, at the ſame time it 
comforts me, by proving that the action 
which my reaſon condemns was repugnant to 
my heart, and not natural to it; I then aſ- 
cribe my faults to bad counſels and dangerons 
connections; I become reconciled to myſelf ; 
and I can hope that experience and reflection 
will ſnatch me from errors which I lament and 
hate. 

BAR. Such a declamation Such violence! 
—You are certainly in a paſſion 

BEL. Yes, Il own I am. I cannot endure to 
ſee that injurious diſtruſt which never leaves 
you: You have the abſurdity always to ſuſpe&t 
ſecret and myſterious defigns ; words are no- 
thing with you, but deceitful figns made to 
diſguiſe the truth—With ſuch ideas how can 
you hope to preſerve friends ? But I never will 
again trouble or embroil myſelf ; you have fre- 
quently ſerved me, and, whatever were your 
motives, 1 ought never to forget it. I can be 
uſeful to you ; I will do my endeavour, and 
you may depend upon it; but I protelt to you 
it 15 the laſt time Iwill ſuffer my complaiſance 
to lead me to act contrary to my principles and 
my inclination. 

Bar, For my part, I will not enter into 
the lame engagement, for I find it will be no 
Pain to me to oblige you, and teſtify my gra- 
titude. 

BL. So you inſult me again; do you think 
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it is neceſſary to promiſe me rewards to re- 
kindle my zeal ? 

Bar. My God ! how captious and touchy 
you are every thing I ſay to you dif- 
guſts. 

Bet. It is becauſe you employ artifice; 
becauſe you ſuſpect that I do, while in fact I 
have none; it is thus that art becomes offen- 
five !—I repeat it to you once more, take care 
how you behave to Lady Belville ; take care, 
that in attempting to flatter her, you do not 
ſhock her mortally : think only, ſhe is rectitude 
and candour itſelf; and, take my word for it, 
in your dealings with her, you had better re- 
nounce all fruitleſs evaſions. 


A VALET to the Baroneſs. 


Madam, the man dreſſed in black, is in the 
parlour 
Bar. Very well. Is the carriage ready ? 

VAL. Yes, Madam. 

Bar. [to Belinda.] I muſt go this moment 
about ſome buſineſs of importance, but I will 
return immediately; do not go away, for I 
have ſtill ſeveral things to ſay to you. 

Ber. Very well; I will wait your return. 

[The Baroneſs goes out in a hurry. ] 


SCENE V. 


BEL IN Da, alone. 


What a woman !—what a character I—Ilt iz 
a great folly to have a friendſhip for her - Can 
the return it? To engage with Mr. Mirvan, 
to obtain this government for him, and yet 
procure it for another - And this very morn- 
ing, ſhe renewed all her proteſtations to him in 
my preſence !—What diſſimulation !—How- 
ever, I have fill promiſed to ſerve her upon 
this . occaſion, and in ſpite of my reluctance 
and ſcruples, I ſhall keep my word. — Into 
what a perplexing fituation I have brought 
myſelf—- I mutt either act againſt my con- 
ſcience, or betray a perſon whom I loved, 
and with whom I appeared in the eyes of the 
world to be intimately connected! — Alas! 
I find that our virtues chiefly depend on the 
happy choice of our friends. Somebody 
comes——[t is Lady Belville; I muſt diſ- 
ſembbe. 


B OD Y. 


SCENE VI. 


LADY BELVILLE, BELINDA. 


BEI. {coming forward to Lady Belville.j 
The Baroneſs has juſt gone out, but ſhe will 
return immediately, 

L. BEL. I am not ſorry to find you alone; 
you have ſhewn ſo much regard for me, Ma- 
dam, that every day adds to my confidence i in 
you ; however, as you are the intimate friend of 
the Baroneſs, I may ſuſpect you of partiality ; 
but I am ſure your heart is good, it is there- 
fore impoſſible for me to dread your having 
any intention to deceive me. 

Ber, Well, Madam, you have already ſeen 
the Baroneſs twice, what is your opinion of 
her ? 

L. BEL. She ſeems very affected -I could 
eaſily perceive ſhe was under conſtraint with 
me. In half an hour's converſation, ſhe found 
means to utter ten ſentences againſt intrigue 
and diſſimulation: ſhe, a hundred times, 
boaſted of her candour and ſimplicity ; ſhe en- 
deavoured, by every imaginable way, to praiſe 
and flatter me—All that has greatly diſpleaſeg 
me, I own, 
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BEL. Do not judge of her from that. She 
knew your prejudices againſt her; is it not to 
be expected then, that ſhe could not be per- 
fectly at her eaſe with you? 

L. Ber. To a noble and ingenuous mind, 
that kind of perplexity could only inſpire a 
cold re erve; it is not natural to load a perſon 
with cateſſes and encomiums, who we know is 
prepoſſeſſed againſt us; ſhe wanted to deceive 
me, but ſhe had not addreſs ſufficient upon 
that occaſion, Without an upright and a 
feeling heart, the calculations of the under- 
ſtar.ding are often erroneous. — But I will ſuſ⸗ 
pend my opinion; I know how unreaſonable 
it is to judge upon flight grounds, and I am 
ſo deeply intereſted in knowing the Baroneſ; 
thoroughly, You know, Madam, the af- 
fection I have for my daughter; I have em- 

loyed all my attention to form her diſpoſition; 
— ſhe is only ſixteen, and, in marrying het 
ſo young, I cannot diſſemble, that the mother- 
in law |[ ſhall chooſe for ber, muſt perfect or 
ſpoil my work; that reflection has the greateſt 
weight with me. Can | give up my rights 
over my daughter, to a perſon ſor whom I have 
no eſteem ? 

Bet. No, ſurely ; but you may depend 
upon it, that ſhe will receive none but the bet; 
counſels from the Baronels 

L. BBI. Counſels, Madam, are nothing 
without example, | 
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BEL. Iſee to what exceſs the enemies of the 
Baroneſs have abuſed her to you. 

L. BEL. It is alledged, that ſhe is intri- 
guing, and, if that imputation 1s well found- 
ed, certainly I ſhall not give her my daughter. 
But I know with what levity and 1njuſtice the 
world judges in that reſpect, and I am not 
ignorant that envy and malice, almoſt always 
aſcribe to intrigue, what 1s trequently only the 
effect of good fortune or merit. For which 
reaſon, I repeat it to you, LI will ſtrip myſelf 
of every prejudice, and judge from my own 
obſervation. 

BEL. It is certain, the Baroneſs is of a very 
active diſpoſition; ſhe ſpares no pains to ſerve 
her friends, and, like all obliging people, 
ſhe is accuſed of intrigue by thoſe who do not 
know her, 

L. Ber. How can ſo valuable a quality be 
miſtaken for ſuch a hateful vice? The deſire of 
obliging proceeds from the moſt natural and 
plealing emotions of a good heart, from a be- 
nevolence which ſeizes every opportunity of 
gratifying it; that pure and reſpectable diſpo- 
ſition never can miſlead ; it may be dreaded, 
that, in doing a ſervice, it may be guilty of 
injuſtice; but it will never produce ſecret plots, 
injurious intrigues, which, always ſelfiſh, are 
deaf to remorſe, inſenſible to friend{hip, act 
only to gratify pride, and for ſelf-interelted 
motives, 

BT. What a deſcription ! — Yes if ! 

2 
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knew any ſuch, you would make me deteſt 
them. But, you ſay they have-no remorie ; 
42 ſorry for it; then they go unpuniſh- 
ed. 

L. Ber. Is not a deprivation of all the de- 
licious ſentiments of pure ſouls, a ſufficient 
puniſhment ? — The moſt wicked of all men, 
is only ſuch from his own fault, becauſe he 
diſdained to reſiſt his paſhons ; before his 
weakneſs had made him their flave, he un- 
doubtedly knew compaſſion, affection, and 
ſome generous feelings ; but having attained 
the fatal bounds of the laſt degree of corrup- 
tion, the recollection of his early days ſtill 
remains to him, and becomes a cruel and juſt 
puniſhment, by proving the exiſtence of that 
virtue which he has betrayed, and the happineſs 
which he has renounced. 

Ber. How happy I am in hearing you 
But who is this coming to interrupt us al- 
ready? | 

L. BEL; It is my daughter. 


LA; 
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LADY BELVILLE, BELINDA, CARO- 
LINE. 


Car, Mama 

L. BEL. Well? | 

Car. [in a low voice.] I want very much 
to ſpeak with you. 

BEL. I will not conſtrain you — You dine 
here ? 

L. BEL. Yes. 

BEL. The Baroneſs will certainly be back; 
I ſhall leave you, but I will ſend you notice 
when ſhe arrives. [She goes out.] 


SCENE VIII. 


LADY BELVILLE, CAROLINE. 


L. Bri, What do you want to ſay, my 


dear 2 
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| CAR. My Uncle deſires me to let you know, Þ ſuc 
| Mama, that the Government, of which he waz |þ# ple 
| ſo deſirous, has been offered to him upon con- inte 
dition he will give up the place was promiſed of 

| to him for me. He adds, that in time he can no 
have the Government conveyed to whomſoever wit 
' you ſhall chooſe for your ſon-in-law, and till Whe 
1 then, he will give him the appointments ; you 
| he deſires you will determine, and write to ſiſte 
kim immediately to let him know which you ſen! 
preter. qua 

L. Ber.. To propoſe the bartering of a place the 

for a Government !— What is the meaning of rem 

all this intrigue ? plac 

CAR. My uncle deſires you will not mention mar 

it, eſpecially in this houſe. liſte 

L. BEI. I ſee the reaſon; my brother, a C 

long time ago, received a promiſe from the plac 
Baroneſs, that ſhe would ſolicit this favour for choc 

him, and he wants to conceal from her that ſhe 1 

he has applied elſewhere; I do not like this.— dien 

This myſterious evaſive conduct is very unhke my 1 

my brother. Beſides, I ſee that he prefers in ſ 

the Government; he has a right to pretend to reſt 

it from his ſervices ; ſo [ ſhall adviſe him to but 

accept it. But let us talk of a more important L 

matter, of your marriage, my dear Caroline: ſour 

i find in the match that is offered, great ad- its n 
vantages in point of fortune; but above all ther. 

things, I wiſh that the family, into whoſe conf 

hands | ſhall give up all that is dear to me, that 


may be worthy to receive and adopt a daughter dutie 
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ſuch as you. I wiſh that you may find exam- 
ples of virtue, friends, and more eſpecially 
intelligent guides, of which one at your time 
of life has ſo much occaſion. I have given 
no promiſe ; I ſhall enter into no engagement 
without your conſent; you will ſee the perſon 
who is propoſed as a huſband, this evening ; 
you will paſs the day with his mother and 
ſiſter ; you have a correct judgment, good 
ſenſe, and a pure heart ; that 1s ſufficient to 
qualify you to obſerve for yourſelf : Examine 
the Baroneſs and her daughter with attention ; 
remember that the firſt is defirous to take my 
place with you, and the other, in caſe of this 
marriage, ſhould be your companion, your 
ſiſter, and your friend. 

Car. Ah, Mama, who ever can fill up your 
place with me? The mother-in-law whom you 
chooſe for me, undoubtedly will be dear to me; 
ſhe may depend upon my attachment and obe- 
dience ; but I never can have but one mother, 
my true guide, and my firſt friend ; my mother 
in ſhort, for that ſacred title includes all the 
reſt ; I ſhall not find her but in you, Mama, 
but in you alone 

L. BEI. That preference is juſt, it is a 
ſource of happineſs to me, and I depend upon 
its never changing; but my child, your mo- 
ther-in-law will have a right to expect your 
confidence and attachment; it is of importance 
that you ſhould eſteem her, ſince one of your 
duties will be to love her.— The choice then, 
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my dear, 1s of equal conſequence both to you 
and me 

CAR. It depends upon you; can J have any 
apprehenſions? Your experience, Mama, aad 
your affection for me, will make you eaſily pe- 
netrate the character of the Baroneſs. 

L. Ber. I ſhall employ all my attention, 
But, Caroline, 1 deſire you will converſe with 
her daughter, and endeavour to diſcover as 
nearly as you can, what her principles are; 
I look upon that means as one of the moſ 
certain to judge of the mother. 

Car. My couſin is in the ſame convent with 
Lauretta, and has ſpoken of her to me very 
frequently, 

L. Ber. Well ? 

Car. She told me, that ſhe has a moſt af- 
fectionate regard for her brother, and her heart 
is excellent; ſhe has given me a thouſand in- 
ſtances of her benevolence and goodneſs of 
heart that are truly engaging ; in ſhort, my 
couſin ſays, ſhe knows but one fault in her; 
that of ſpeaking too much. 

L. BSL. That is a very bad one. That fault 
may hurry her into ſo many vices—Slander, 
indiſcretion, tricks and lies, proceed frequent- 
ly much lefs from malice than an immoderate 
delire of ſpeaking, and having always ſome- 
thing to ſay. Beides, that imperfection 12 
equally ridiculous and dangerous; it particu- 


larly deforms our ſex, by depriving them of 


that air of reſerve, modeſty, and reflection, 
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which make them appear to ſuch advantage; 
in ſhort, it is equally hurtful to to the under- 
ſtanding and to their captivating graces, by 
debarring them from the beſt means of ob- 
taining inſtruction, which youth can find only 
in ſilence and obſervation But we forget 
ourſelves I muſt write to your Uncle be- 
fore dinner; let us go into the Barone(s's 
cloſet, Come, my Girl. 


[They go out. ] 


End of the Firſt AQ, 


. 


3*8 © 
CAROLINE, LAURETTA 


LAURETT A. 


Lr us remain here, my dear Caroline, 
and talk without conſtraint How happy 
am I to have an opportunity of converſing 


with you by ourſelves—and having it in my 


power to tell you how much I deſire your 
friendſhip 


Car. Truly, you may obtain it without any 
difficulty. ; 

Lav. Mama recommended to me, this 
morning, to employ all my attention to gain 
it, but that order was unneceſſary ; I only 
yield to the feelings of my own heart, and do 
not by any means act from policy, I aſſure 
you, —Sometimes, however, policy is neceſſary, 
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as my Governeſs ſays, in ſpeaking of Mama, 
who is always quoted to me for her under- 
ſtanding and addreſs. — But let us return to 
what we were talking of; I proteſt to you 1 
ſhall always love you, I find I ſhall—My God, 
how unlucky that we were not educated to- 
gether—But perhaps you never was ſent to a 
Convent ? No ?— How fortunate you are 
Alt is a great happineſs never to have left 
one's mother, is it not ?—You are very right, 
I think as you do——-But now let us talk of 
my brother; let us ſpeak without diſguiſe ; 
will not you give your conſent ?—You ſmile ; 
how I love that anſwer ! Yes, it is ſpeaking 
plain enough; your frank manner delights me; 
1 will make myſelf worthy of your confidence, 
you may depend upon it; and ſince you open 
your heart to me, I will readily own to you 
that my brother conceals nothing from me; 
he is tranſported with the thoughts of his hap- 
pineſs he has been in love with you more 
than a year, — You are ſurpriſed, I know that 
you have never ſeen him, but he knows you. 
— On his way to Straſbourg, he paſſed by— 
the eſtate where you live every ſummer ; is it 
not in Languedoc ? Yes 
little out of his way that he might paſs near 
your houſe ; he diſguiſed himſelt in the habit 
of a Peaſant, he ſaw you ſeveral times, he 
thought you charming, and wrote a letter to 
me upon the ſubject! a moſt delightful 
letter! I will ſhew it you one day. - My 


well, he went a 
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brother is very amiable—T hope he will pleaſe 
you—There was a young lady at Straſbourg 
would have been very well pleaſed to have 
been married to him ; he told me this. She 
was beautiful as an angel, but my brother waz 
inſenſible to her charms, becauſe he was in love 
with you. And—have you read Sir Charles 
Grandiſon ? She reſembles her there. Ves— 
that poor lady is become mad, like Clemen- 
tina, and it is now three years fince ſhe has 
been in that condition—You {ee what you have 
occaſioned. 
CAR. I own 
Lav. But tell me what I ſhall ſay to my 
brother when he aſks me about your ſenti- 
ments? 
Car, How? 
Lav. Nothing ! Q that would be too 
cruel !—I will tell him that you are affected 
with his conſtancy. You would not have me 
ſay ſo ?—You mult be more reſerved. —Your 
remark is very juſt. Well, I will avoid being 
alone with him, that I may not yield to the 
temptation of telling him the particulars of 
our converſation.—And the day of your mar: 
riage is not yet fixed ?—So much the worle, 
1 wiſh it was to be to-morrow. Apropos, [ 
nave already given directions about my gown 
for the wedding-day ; it is to be white and 
hlac, You do not love lilac. It 1s true 
my complexion is very brown, it won't ſuit me; 
you are right, I thank you jor your adyice. 
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I ſhall have another; blue and ſilver, made 
in the Engliſh taſte, relieved in drapery, 
with ſpangled taſſels. Muſt not the petti- 
coat be trimmed with white fattin ? With 
all my heart, I like it better ſo roo—your ad- 
vice is very good; truly you have a fine taſte, 
and 

CAR. [looking at her watch.] Excuſe me, 
but it is paſt four o'ciock, and I muſt leave 

ou 

; Lav. What! ſo ſoon? 

CAR. I muſt go to my mother. 

Lav. Embrace me then. This converſation 
has given me a great deal of pleaſure: I ſhall 
never forget it; but I ſhall keep counſel; you 
may depend upon it I ſhall be diſcreet. Adieu, 
my dear Caroline, 

Ca. [afide.} Poor Laaretta— Ah, how 
much her mother is to blame, for not having 
corrected that odious fault? 

Lau. You was ſpeaking to me, I believe? 

CAR. No; adieu I cannot ſtay any longer. 
--{ Afide in going out.] I am concerned for 
her, and] pity her; but I hope ſhe never wil! 
be my fiſter. [She goes out.) 
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SCENE II. 


LAURETT Aa, alone.] 


She ſeems much affected — I hope I have 
gained her friendſhip ; is is but juſt, for I 
already love her lincerely, ſhe is ſo gentle and 
obliging ! how agreeable her converſation ! 
I ſhall be happy to have ſuch a charming 
ſiger in-law ; the will make my brother 
happy, and I love my brother dearly !—Yes, 
if this marriage fails now, I mall break m. 
heart, 


The BARONESS, LAURETT A. 


Bar. Lauretta 
Lav. Mama 
BAR. I was looking for you — T have been 
told fine things of you How is this! 
You contrive ſtories, you tell lies, and to me 
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Lav. What is it you mean, Mama? 

Bak. You told me this morning that you 
knew Miſs Belville very well; you faid that 
ſhe was your intimate friend, and yet you had 
never ſeen her but once. 

Lav. 'That is true, Mama—But—I knew 
her by character — There is one of her coulins 
in our convent, 

Bax. Yes, I know it, elſe I ſhould ſuſpe& 
you was telling me a new lie: liars loſe all title 
to be believed even when they ſpeak truth. 
Well, this Couſin has often mentioned her to 

ou? 
' Lav. Yes, Mama, ſhe has even ſhewn me 


a a number of her letters, and I have frequently 


given ſome little commiſſions in charge for 
Caroline; ſo that we have a kind of correſ- 
pondence with each other, and therefore I was 
not ſaying what is wrong, when I told you, 
knew her. 

Bar, You have at leaſt however exaggerat- 
ed exceſſively, and that is a great fault; I beg 
you will never fall into it any more: if it hap- 
pens again, I aſſure you you need not expect 
the ſame indulgence. You had a long conver- 
fation with Miſs Belville, let me know what 
the ſaid to you. 


: Lav, O, Mama, I am delighted with 
er 


BAR. How ſo ? 


Lav. I will give you an account of our 
converſation. 


2 2 
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BAR. Well, Lauretta, but no romancing. 


Lau. No, Mama, Iwill not exaggeratem |Þ® 4. 
the leaſt. Firſt of all then, it was I that began 
the converſation. 1 
Bar, I do not in the leaſt doubt it, for you lie 
have a great pleaſure in talking. ; | 
Lav. 1 made her ſome proteſtations of | acc 
friendſhip ; ſhe replied in the molt obliging ] 
manner; [cannot repeat the expreſſions, I will WW tha 
not tell a lie, I do not recollect them, but the 
remember | was delighted with them : and ker 
then, I praiſed my brother, and the ſhewed W ha; 
that the encomium pleaſed her much; how - wh. 
ever, ſhe immediately begged I would not rꝛoli 
mention it to my brother ; ; ſhe added, that bro! 
diſcretion did not admit of her avowing ner WW told 
ſentiments to him as yet. | lied 
Bar. She ſaid this? wor! 
Lav. Yes, Mama, word for word | am | 
Bar. Take care, Lauretta ; if you lie now, B 
I never ſhall believe you while | live. you 
Lav. Mama, I ſwear to you, I proteſt that | jog 
J have not invented any thing for N 
Bax. Well then, go on; what did you an- heren 
ſwer ? : L. 
Lau. Wait a little, Mama, for 1 am fo Whe 
4 much afraid of exaggerating —Now | recolles her f 
[| Il promiſed her the greateſt diſcretion— WM g. e 
| and at laſt I mentioned the wedding-day, and conce 
| told her that I would have a lilac gown; hurry 
if apon which ſhe ſaid that blue would ſuit me 53 
| | better | 
i 
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Bar. She entered into theſe particu- 
lars ? 

Lau. Downright ; and adviſed me to have 
a robe in the Engliſh taſte, trimmed and re- 
lieved with ſpangled taflels. 

BAR. Of all things in the world I wiſh this 
account may be true; but, Lauretta 

Lav. Mama, I give you my word of honour 
that I have not exaggerated one ſyllabie; and 
the better to convince you of my having ſpo- 
ken truth at this inſtant, I own to you that I 
have ſometimes the habit of adding a little to 
what I tell, and that I even juſt now with Ca- 
roline, invented a little ſtory to recommend my 
brother; but at preſent, in all I have juſt now 
told you, I ſwear to you I do not think I have 
lied, nor even exaggerated the leait in the 
world. In ſhort, aſk Miſs Belviile herſelf, I 
am ſure ſhe will confirm it. 

Bax. Come, my girl, I believe you; and 
you have given me infinite pleaſure ; 1 now 
look upon your brother's marriage as certain, 
for Miſs Belville can do what ſhe pleaſes with 
her mother, 

Lav. Ah, Mama, I forgot to tell ou 
When ſhe left me, our converſation affected 
her ſo, that ſhe had tears in her eyes when 
ſhe embraced me; I believe ſhe wiſhed to 
conceal them, for ſhe went df in a great 


7 hurry, 


BAR. I hear Belinda's voice: leave us, 
Lauretta, Lady Belville will bring back her 
2 3 
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daughter this evening at eight o'clock for the 
interview 

Lau. Mama, you will give orders that I 
may be informed when ſhe comes. 

Bak. Yes ſurely, go, my girl. 

Lau. [aſide, in going out.] I am ſatisfied 
with myſelf, for now I have told nothing but 
the truth. [She goes out.] 


SCENE IV. 


The BARONESS, BELINDA. 


Baz. Come, come, my dear Belinda, I have 
ſeveral things to tell you will give you plea- 
ſure. And now I believe you will no longer 
doubt of the ſucceſs of our affair. 

BEL. Lady Belville then has given you 2 
promiſe ? 

BAR. No, not yet; but ſhe has given me to 
underſtand, that ſhe will leave the deciſion to 
her daughter, and I am ſure that Miſs Belvilie 
earneſtly wiſhes for the marriage, and even 
depends upon it. : 
| Bet. How could you know that poſiuye- 
y? 
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BAR. By Laurctta, to whom Miſs Belville 
ſaid ſo. | 

Ber. Lauretta ſeems a charming girl, ſhe 
is gentle, and has a feeling heart; bur ſhe is 
giddy, and I think I have remarked that ſhe 
does not exactly adhere to the truth in what 
ſhe tells She has ſuch a paſſion for talk - 
ing 

BAR. That is true, and I have been juſt 
now ſcolding her exceſſively upon that head. 
But on the preſent occaſion, I am certain ſhe 
has told the exact truth, and with particulars 
ſo ingenuous and natural, that I could enter- 
tain no doubts. I Wanted likewile to tell 
you, that I have juſt now received a note from 
Lady Saint-Alban, to let me know that our 
man will certainly accept the Government, 
becauſe he has ſent to her to beg that he may 
be received before the hour appointed, being, 
as he ſaid, much hurried to conclude the 
affair. 

BEL. So, it is finiſhed then? 

BAR. Not yet, becauſe Lady Saint-Alban 
was obliged to go ont, and had ſettled it to, 
after the firſt appointment, that the could not 
be back before ſeven o'clock. 

BEL. It is now five, ſo that in two hours we 
ſhall know the name of this man, ard he vill 
Know Yours. 

BAR. Lady Belville returns at eight o'clock, 
and I can acquaint her that her dauphcer 
Mall have a place; all this is arranged tc 5 
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miracle. You will allow that I have conduc. 
ed this matter well ; I own to you that my 
vanity is perfectly gratified. You had rue 
it this morning by all your fears, and 1 am 
not ſorry to ſhew yon that there 1s nothing 
in which I cannot ſucceed when I am deter- 
mined. This woman, whom you repreſented 
as ſo formidable, ſo penetrating, is truly but 
very ſo-ſo; and with her cold ſerious manner, 
ſhe is far from being inſenſible to praiſe ; 
beſides, I aſſumed the manner which could 
beſt pleaſe her; and I aſſure you ſhe is per- 
ſuaded that I am the worthieſt, the moſt con- 
ſiſtent, and the moſt ingenuous woman ſhe 
ever knew. 

BEL. I wiſh that no reverſe may come to 
diſturb this intoxication of joy and vanity— 
But here comes Liſ-tta, who has certainly 
ſomething very important to tell, for ſhe ſeems 
exceſſively agitated 
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BARONESS, BELINDA, LISETTA. 


Bar. What do you want ? | 
Lis. Ah Madam, I have bad news to tel 
you. 
BAR. What is it? 
Lis. Mils Lauretta—I am obliged to ac- 


quaint you with 1t, has hurt you very much 
with Lady Belville 


Bar. How ? | 

Lis. Lady Belville's maid, who is in your 
intereſt, came to give me this information. 
She heard a converſation between her two 
miſtreſles, in which Miſs Caroline ſaid to her 
mother, that Miſs Lauretta had told her a 


thouſand lies; that ſhe had ſpoken the whole 


time without having left, her a poſſibility of 
anſwering one word; in ſhort, Miſs Caroline 

added, that Miſs Lauretta, by her lies and in- 
diſcretions, had given her the moſt diſagree- 
able and beſt- founded prejudices againſt you, 
Madam, and againſt your family. 

BAR. Call Lauretta hither 
voked 


Lam ſo pro- 
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Ber. Be moderate—hold, here ſhe comes 
— What a hurry ſhe is in—What is ſhe going 
to tell us ? 


SCENE VI. 


BARONESS, BELINDA, LAURETTA, 
LISETTA. 


Lav. [out of breath.] Mama, mama—l 
have made the moſt important diſcovery —— 

BAR. Hold your tongue. I too have made 
a diſcovery, that you are a monſter of falle- 
hood, and that you diſgrace your family by 
the meaneſt and moſt odious of all vices —— 

Lav. O heaven! Mama, I did not lie 
the laſt time you heard me; I proteſt to 

ou 
| : BAR. Get out of my ſight ; you ſtrike me 

with horror —Mils Belville is enraged againit 
you, and all that you told me of her 1s one 
continued ſeries of lies. 

Lau. Good heaven! I muſt have lied 
then without knowing it, for I ſwear to you, 
Mama 

Bar. Prepare to return to your convent this 
inſtant, 
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Lav. But hear me firſt, Mama, I conjure 
you: I have the moſt important information to 
give you 

BAR. I wonder at your aſſurance ; how 
dare you even bear that I ſhould look at 

ou ? 
g Lav. Your anger and my repentance op- 
preſs me; but I mult ſpeak 

BAR. Once more, I ſay, hold your tongue; 
command you not to pronounce a ſingle 
ſyllable 

Lav. ſaſide.] Ah, what a puniſhment!— 

BAR. Come, Belinda, let us ſee what mea- 
ſures can be taken —— Come. 


[She goes out. ] 


S CEN E VII. 


bELIN DA, LAURET TA, LISET TA. 


Lav. [ſtopping Belinda.] Ah, Madam, 
for pity's ſake, one moment. 

Bur. Let me go, I will not liſten to you. 

Lav. The intereſt of my mother—and that 
of my brother. 
* Ber. What uſeful advice can you give at 
. your age? | 
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Lav, I diſcovered it by chance: 

BEL. You are young; correct this diſgrace. 
ful vice, and lament the ſad conſequences of 
it; that is all I can ſay to you. [She wants to 
go out. ] 


Lav. [ſtil topping her.] Madam—Madam 


— hear me. 
BEL. Truly you are mad: Liſetta, I beg of 
you to take her off me. | 


Lis. {tearing away the hands of Lauretta 
from Belinda's gown.] Have done, Miſs ; 
your head is turned, I believe. 

Lau. Ah, what violence Madam 

BEL. Liſetta, keep her there. 


[She goes out.) 


SEN E. VIII. 


LAURET TA, LIS ET TA. 


Lav. Madam — She has eſcaped from me— 
how unhappy I am.— Well, Liſetta, I have no 
hope left, but in you, 

Lis. Ah, Miſs, no ſtories, for heaven's 


ſake. 


Lau. What, Liſetta, will you likewiſe te- 
fuſe to hear me ? 
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Lis. Upon my faith, Miſs, tho' I am only 
my Lady's maid, have no greater deſire for 
lies than Madam Belinda. 

Lau. 1 deſerve all theſe humiliations—but 
Lifetta, do not drive me to deſpair ; Iam but 
fifteen, I have been badly educated ; pity me, 
and depend upon it, this terrible leſſon has 
cured me for lite, 

Lis. O, that language gives me plea- 
ſure 

Lau. Hear me, then 

Lis. Hey, hey what, at it again? 

Lau. Good God! ſee my tears, ſee the 
condition I am in; can you ſuſpect me at this 
inſtant of having any deſire to invent a 
ftory ? 

Lis. Alas, Miſs, habit has ſo much got the 
better of you, that I am convinced you often 
tell lies without intending it, 

Lav. Time flies and in a little, the 
information I want to give, will be uſeleſs ! 
An, Liſetta, if you are capable of pity, once 
more let me ſpeak ; muſt I beg it on my 
knees ; there. is nothing I would not do for 
my brother, Liſetta, my dear Liſetta, let 
me prevail with you,-— [She falls upon her 
knees, ] | 

Lis, [raiſing her up.] Good God, Miſs, 
what are you doing ? The daughter of my 
Miſtreſs at my feet, to beg that J would hear 
her !—Ah, my dear Miſs, ſee to what exceſ- 


ire humiliation ſome faults lead! 1, to whom 
Vor, II. A a 
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N your confidence would do ſo much honour, if In 
h you were what you ſhould be, muſt be humbly 10 
0 intreated to prevail with me to hear you. — e\ 
f Excuſe this reflection, I only make it for your b. 
0 


good; your grief and your tears have reſtored Þ® n 
all my reſpect for you. Speak, Miſs, ſpeak, Þ 
I will hear you. x | 


Lav. Alas! the hour is at hand, and we 1 
have not a moment to loſe. You know that Þ , 
my Governeſs's daughter, is maidto Lady Saint- th 
Alban ! 5 

Lis. Yes. 33 

Lau. Well, ſhe came about an hour ago to 6 
ſee her mother, and finding that ſhe was not * 
at home, aſked for me, and told me, that her 
miſtreſs had entruſted her with an affair, which 
would inſure the ſucceſs of my brother's mar- 
riage, and it would be determined this evening 10 
at ſeven o' clock. fir 

Lis. I beg your pardon, Miſs, but it is not 1 k 
very probable that this maid would acquaint M 
you with the ſecrets of her miſtreſs. A 

Lav. But ſhe knows me- very well, and W w. 
came conſtantly to ſee me at the Convent, b] 
Beſides, ſhe thought to make a merit of it * 
with me, by telling a ſecret, which ſeemed to 
her of no great importance, ſince it would 
ceaſe to be a ſecret this evening. th 

Lis. I muſt obſerve to you 

Lav. For heaven's ſake, do not interrupt M 


me— This girl told me then, that a man of her 
miſtreſs's acquaintance will renounce a place ba 
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in exchange for a Government, which Mama 
is to obtain for him; this man is to come this 
evening, at ſeven o' clock, to Lady Saint-Al- 
ban's ; he does not know Mama's name, and 
ſhe is ignorant of his, and 
Lis. Let me die, Miſs, if I can comprehend 
one word of all this hiſtory 
Lau. This man is Mr. Mirvan ; which is 
what the maid told me; you muſt be ſenſible 
that when he hears Mama's name, he will be 
quite furious, ſince 
Lis. Well, has not my Lady promiſed a 
Government to Mr. Mirvan ; he is to have it, 
why then ſhould he be angry ?—— 
Lav. But you have not liſtened to me ? 
Lis. I was a little abſent, I wn 
Lau. My God, what a trial !—my patience 
is worn out. Liſetta, I conjure you go and 
find my mother; tell her only that this un- 
known perſon of Lady Saint-Alban's, is Mr. 
Mirvan, and let her go inſtantly to Lady Saint- 
Alban, to beg ſhe will not name her, other- 
wiſe my brother's marriage will be irrecovera- 
bly broken off.— Go, my dear Liſetta, I in- 
treat you 
LIS. My Lady will receive me very badly.— 
2 But ſhe will hearken to you; tell her 
that 


Lis. What ſhall I tell her? 


That Mr. 


Mirvan will not have the Government. 


Lav. You put me to the torture; truly you 
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Lis. Hold, here is Madam Belinda; give 


her this commiſſion; for my part, Miss! x 
cannot undertake it, _— 
l 

ki 

SCENE IX. - 

0 

| 7 
BELINDA, LAURETTA, LISETTA. h 

h 


BEL. Come, my dear Lauretta, L have ob- 
tained your pardon ; your mother conſents to 
ſee you, and to embrace you. 

Lav. Madam, I have told Liſetta what ! 
had to ſay ; allow her to tell it to you 

BEL. So, you are going to begin again ?— 
Eh, my God, learn to hold your tongue—— 7 

Lav. Madam, the marriage is broken off, 
if I am not liſtened to 

Bei. Well, I am charged by your mother 
to impoſe an abſolute ſilence on vou. If you 
ſpeak one word, a ſingle word, I leave you. A 
You have not opened your mouth lince 
morning, but to tell ſtories that have not the 
leaſt foundation, and to lie with a degree of J 
aſſurance beyond all example : how then can ſu 
you hope to be believed, or even liſtened to 
one moment ?—Huſh, then, your pardon 1 
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only upon theſe conditions What tears 
what ſobbings.— To remain ſilent then is a 
dreadful torment to you ?——| never ſaw the 
like 
Lav. [looking at her watch. ] It is a quar- 
ter paſt ſeven | It is all over, I may be 
filent now without any effort—the information 
I wanted to give is no longer of any uſe 
O brother, I could not then be of any uſe to 
ou! 
: Ber. What was ſhe going to ſay ?—But] 
hear the Baroneſs ; come, Lauretta, and meet 
her, 


SCENE. X. 


BARONESS, BELINDA, LAURETTA, 
LISET TA. 


Bar. Ah, Belinda !—what an accident !— 
All is broke off: 
BEL. What has happened ? 
Bar. By a note from Lady Saint-Alban, 
Jam informed of what I did not in the leaſt 
ſuſped She told my name to the unknown 
perſon, who immediately roſe, and quitted her 


in a rage | 
Aaz3 
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BEL. And why ſo? 

BAR. You will eaſily underſtand, when I 
tell you that this man was Mr, Mirvan him- 
ſelf 

BEL. O heaven! 

Lau. O Mama, that is what I wanted to 
inform you of; I knew it 

L1s. Yes, I muſt give evidence to the truth ; 
Miſs Lauretta told it to me | own that [ 
ſcarcely hearkened to her, and refuſed to in- 
form you of the particulars. 

Bar. She knew it? 

Lau. Yes, Mama, Lady Saint-Alban's 
maid told it to me; l underſtood the full im- 
portance of the diſcovery, but you would not 
hear me. 

Bar. See then the conſequence of that de- 
teſtable vice which governs you It was in 
your power to give me the moſt important 
intelligence; you could haye rendered an 
eſſential ſervice to your brother, but you are 
ſo deſpiſed, that nobody will condeſcend to 
believe you. . In ſhort, the truth from your 
mouth can neither perſuade nor indeed even 
be hearkened to; and becauſe it comes from 
you, is miltaken and confounded with im- 
poſture. 

Lau. Ah, Mama, ſpare your unhappy 
daughter ; having been oppreſſed theſe two 
hours with the deepeſt ſorrow, I ſaid to myſelf 
every thing with which you can reproach me. 
Yes, I had an odious vice which ſtrikes me 
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with horror, and which I now deteſt ; but at 
teal condeſcend to believe, that if I had been 
made acquainted with the dreadful conſe- 
quences ſooner, if I had always had the hap- 
pineſs of being under the eye of my mother, 
I would not have been this day ſlighted by 
her, odious to myſelf, and contemned by all 
around me——O, Mama, you kept me at a 
diſtance from you—your unhappy daughter 
was unknown to you do not then drive me 
to deſpair, by loading me with your diſdain 
and hatred---No, I am not contemptible 
I feel that I am not and if my repentance 
cannot affect my mother, and ſhe would ſtill 
aggravate my exceſſive humiliation ——yes —I 
may then perhaps preſume, in my turn, to 
complain of the education | have received, 
and accuſe only her of my faults and my miſ- 
fortunes. | 

BSL. [aſide.] Dreadful reproach !—and 
which is but too well deſerved, 

BAR. What, ſo far forget yourſelf ! —— 


FF A: Ah. Al T oh 


Begone. 
Lau. Ah, pardon me, Mama I implore 
your compaſſion. 
BAR. You do not deſerve it; begone I ſay 
—Liſetta, follow her. 
' | Lau. ſin going.] Ab, how I am to be pi- 
3 © fied !——{She goes out with Liſetta.] 
f 
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SCENE XI. 


BARONESS, BELINDA. 


BEL. Truly you treat her too ſeverely. 

BAR. I own I am diſtracted. 

BEL. So, here is a ſtrange reverſe !—Mr, 
Mirvan was the unknown perſon ; but he is 
not the friend of Lady Saint-Alban; he has no 
daughter ? 

Bar. On purpoſe to prevent ſuſpicion, he 
begged Lady Saint-Alban to add theſe two 
circumſtances which have miſled me, and the 
place which he had obtained was for his 
niece 

BEL. For this ſame Miſs Belville on whoſe 
account you wanted it— What an extraordinary 
accident! 


Enter a Servant bringing a note to the Baro- 
neſs. ] 


Ser, From Lady Belville, Madam. 

Bar. Very well—{ The Servant goes out, 
and the Baroneſs reads the note. ] 

BEL. [aſide.] Ican eaſily gueſs the contents 
of that note. 
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BAR. [having read it.] I expected it She 
gives me back my promiſe, and breaks off en- 
tirely. 

841. Ah, my dear Baroneſs, I foretold it 
to you; you are the victim of your own arts. 
What a deal of trouble loſt! What injurious 
ſubtleties! In the moſt important affair of 
your life, art and evaſion have ruined, what 
rectitude alone would have accompliſhed ; 
open your eyes then, and ſee that people can 
fail from intrigue itſelf; that in public as well 
as private affairs, ſincerity is equally uſeful 
and amiable : that they who truſt to iocrigue, 
will never have but tranſient ſucceſs ; and with 
equal abilities, the man of honour, candid in 
his dealings, and inviolable in his promiſes, 
will diſconcert their ftratagems, expoſe their 
intrigues, and always carry his point againſt 
them. 

BAR. Ves —I have committed a great fault; 
before ſuffering myſelf to be named, I thould 
have diſcovered who the unknown perſon was; 
that is what I repent oft is needleſs to 
think any more of that buſineſs ; I muſt now 
attend to the Government | have ſeveral 
confuſed ſchemes in my head abour it [ 
mult go to Lady Saint-Alban ſhe has not 
ſerved me well; I ſuſpect ſome treachery—1 
will no longer truſt to any one—this has taken 
a turn by no means natural. My eyes open by 
degrees —Surely you muſt have been guilty of 
ſome indiſcretion, You have ſhewn ſo great 
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an affection for Lady Belville—— However, 
in the end I ſhall perhaps be able to penetrate 
the myſtery of this ſtrange plot. I am atleaſt 
very glad you know I am not altogether the 
dupe. Adieu. Excuſe me for leaving you; 
but I muſt abſolutely go, and I cannot delay 
any longer. [She goes out, ] 

BEL. ſalone.] I am quite confounded ! 
So, ſhe has at laſt unmaſked herſelf: Such mean 
and contemptible vanity ! Such a falſe and ſuſ- 
oe mind ! Ah, what a horrid thing is the 

eart of a profeſſed intriguer ! They are right 
to wear a maſk ; who could look at them un- 
covered without diſguſt and indignation ?—1 
muſt leave this houſe, where ſo many obſcure 
plots are formed; where nothing is heard but 
lies and deceit. Ah, let me leave it, never 
more to return. | She goes out.] 


Ep of the SEconD VoLltmME. 
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